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St. Paul's Church-Yard, and Waterloo-Place 
February 28, 1822. j 
Messrs. RivincTons respectfully inform the Public that 
their ANNUAL Reoister for 1797 was published on the 18th instant, being , 
Continuation of the First Series, which they undertook when the Editors, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Dodsley having from advanced age declined the further pubjj- 
cation, placed the Work in their hands, and was continued by Rivingtons jp 
conjunction with Mr. Dodsley during his life-time, 
It is not necessary to state the causes of the delay which has taken place. |; 
may be more satisfactory to the Public to be informed, that the volume for 1793 
is in the press, and will appear in a few months, that 1799 is in forwardness, and 
that 1800, which will fill up the chasm, will be pubtished in the following year, 
The Continuation from 1801 to IS@9 is before the Public. ‘The volume for Isio 
will be publisbed on the 30th of March, and that for 1811 is preparing for publi- 
cation. Rivingtons beg to assure the Public, that no pains or expence will be 
spared, either by the Editors or themselves, in consulting the numerous and valua- 
ble documents which time has produced; and which, they trust, will enable them 
to Jay before the Public a series of volumes not unworthy the reputation which 
their genuine Continuation has long enjoyed. It is most highly satisfactory to 
the Rivingtons to reflect, that in the course of their publication the only com- 
plaint has becn that of delay. They are further encouraged by the very favoura- 
ble reception the volame for 1820, lately published, of their New Series, com. 
meneing with the Reign of his present Majesty, has met with; and they trust the 
Public wilt find their future volumes will be written in the same spirit of modera- 
tion and of impartiality, which has alrcady obtained so much approbation. 





ELIGIBLE SITUATION FOR A SCHOOL, 
NY CLERGYMAN wishing to remove or establish a School, 


may, early in 1823, enter on Premises of a very superior Description, 

sufficiently spacious for the Accommodation of about 150 Boarders, with a con- 
siderable quantity of Land attached. ‘The Situation is remarkably airy and 
bealthy, close to the Sca, with every convenience for Warm and Cold Bathing, 
remarkably fine Sands, and other local Advantages, rendering it particularly 
adapted for the purpose. 

It is calculated that 26 Pupils, at 501. per Annum, would cover the expence 
of Rent, Taxes, and Board. 

It is requested that Principals only will apply, by Letters, post paid, to Mr. 
Swinnerton, Bookseller, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 

The above Premises will be Ict for any other Purpose where spacious Accom- 
modation may be required. 











CURACY. 
ANTED, on the 25th of March, ACLERGY MAN (a Bachelor) 
in full Orders, to undertake a CURACY, the most unexceptionable 
References will be required. 
Address, post paid, to X. Y. at Mr. Geo. Scott’s, Bookseller, Burton-upon-Trent. 


‘This Day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price LU. Is. in boards, 


A SUMMARY of CHRISTIAN PAITH and PRACTICE, Con- 
firmed’ by Reference tu the Text of Holy Seriptare; compared with the 
Liturgy, Articles, and Homilies of the Church of England ; and Hlustrated by 
Extracts from the Chief of those Works which received the Sanction of Public 
Autbority from the Time of the Reformation to the final Revision of the Esta- 
blished Formularies. 
By the Rev. E. J. BURROW, D.D. F.R. and L.S. 

Printed for F. C, and J. Rivington, 62, St. Paul’s Chureh-yard, and 3, Water- 
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ker, Oxford ; Deighton aud Sons, and Nicholson and Son, Cambridge. 
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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


SERMON ON OFFENCES OF THE 
TONGUE. 
Matt. xii. 36. 

But I say unto you, that every idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall give 
account thereof in the day of judgment. 

Our Saviour’s language, recorded 

in this chapter, is marked with pe- 

culiar solemnity and force. The 
perverseness and hypocrisy of the 

Pharisees had excited his indigna- 

tion, and had even induced him to 

declare that their offence should 


“neither be forgiven in this world, 


nor in the world to come.” ‘This 
dreadful offence is called by our 
Saviour blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost. It consisted in rejecting the 
most palpable testimony of our 
Lord’s divine mission, and ascri- 
bing his mighty works to the agency 
of evil spirits; an aggravation of 
guilt which must ever be regarded 
with horror, and which perhaps can 
hardly have been committed, in its 
full extent, since the cessation of 
miracles. We may infer from the 
tenor of the narrative, that these 
unhappy Pharisees flattered them- 
selves, by some delusive mode of 
reasoning, that they should not ul- 
timately be punished for the wicked 
sentiments they had expressed. In 
order, perhaps, to put un end to 
such arrogant and fallacious hopes, 
our Lord assured them that the 
language of men will always be con- 
sidered as an indication of their 
mind. ‘ Either make the tree good 
and his fruit good ; or else make 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 38, 


the tree corrupt and his fruit cor- 
rupt, for the tree is known by his 
fruit. O generation of vipers, how 
can ye, being evil, speak good 
things ; for out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh. . A 
good man out of the good treasure 
of the heart, bringeth forth good 
things: and an evil man out of the 
evil treasure, bringeth forth evil 
things.” This was enough to warn 
the Pharisees that by whatever ar- 
guments they might now delude 
themselves, the depravity of their 
hearts was manifest to God, and 
that he would infallibly punish their 
profane and blasphemous language 
in the day of judgment. But the 
precepts of the Gospel, on this 
subject, are carried far beyond the 
mere prohibition of blasphemy; 
‘« T say unto you,” continued our 
blessed Saviour, ‘* that every idle 
word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day 
of judgment. For by thy words 
thou shalt be justified, aud by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned.” 
Some difference of opinion has 
prevailed as to the precise interpre- 
tation of this text. Some exposi- 
tors think that the crime of scandal 
and defamation is here especially 
condemned. Others imagine that 
our Lord’s admonition is rather di- 
rected. against vain and arrogant 
pretensions of whatever kind. 
Others affirm that the word idle is 
to be regarded as equivalent to 
wicked ; and that this explanation 
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of it is found in the margin of some 
ancient manuscripts *. Buta plain 
and obvious meaning may be as- 
signed to our Lord’s expressions, 
without having recourse to conjec- 
ture or criticism. Profane and 
blasphemous language had already 
been decisively condemned in the 
Decalogue, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and in the passage now be- 
fore us. But our Lord intended to 
carry his instructions farther. ‘“ I 
say unto you—(an expression which 
he constantly used, when he would 
urge the doctrines of his religion 
beyond those of former revelations) 
I say unto you that every idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall 
give account thereof in the day of 
judgment.” He does not absolutely 
say that men shail be condemned 
for every light and thoughtless ex- 
pression they may have uttered, but 
that they shall be called upon to 
account for it. In that great and 
impartial judgment nothing will be 
omitted which can tend to throw a 
true light on the character and 
principles of men. 

Our Saviour’s precept, then, has 
a wide and general application, It 
is an enlargement and correction of 
the Jewish law on a point of great 
practical importance; and it was 
clearly intended as a perpetual re- 
straint upon the language and con- 
versation of all his followers, 
whether in public or private life. 
Nor is such au injunction beneath 
the dignity of the Gospel. For 





* Schleusner thus explains the text, 
“ Sermones inanes, incanti, et impii; 
quibus non solum non alivrum felicitati et 
virtuti consulitur, sed que alios studio 
impietatis incendunt, et hoc modo miseros 
reddunt. Unde in codicibus mowngoy legi- 
tur loco agyov, € glossemate.” Griesbach 
Says that wovneoy is found instead of aeyey 
in ten manuscripts; but as he has only 
specified one of them which is commonly 
ascribed to the thirteenth century, he did 
not perbaps place much confidence in 
their readings. In three manuscripts aeryor 
is omitted without the substitution of 


Wovnerve 


every sentiment we utter is not only 
a declaration of our own feeling 
and opinion, but has, or is intended 
to have, some influence on the 
minds of others. Words which are 
spoken with little or no considera- 
tion, may produce more important 
consequences than we can possibly 
anticipate. They may tend to es. 
tablish, or to undermine the virtue 
of others; to correct their senti- 
ments, or to delude them. Well, 
therefore, might the government of 
the tongue excite the special at- 
tention, and call forth the admoni- 
tions of a Divine teacher. It is, 
indeed, highly necessary that we 
should have express and positive 
instruction on this point from the 
highest authority, since it is a sub- 
ject of which many professed Chris- 
tians appear to have formed the 
most erroneous conceptions. All 
persons, indeed, who have any 
sense of propriety, will acknow- 
ledge that our language, as well as 
our sentiments, ought to be deco- 
rous and chaste. But some are in- 
clined to think that their ordinary 
discourse need only be kept within 


the bounds of decency ; and that if 


it be not absolutely false, licentious, 
or profane, there can be nothing in 
it offensive to God, or injurious to 
mankind. Such opinions are di. 
rectly confuted by our Saviour’s 
language in my text, and by many 
other explicit declarations of Holy 
Writ. “ L am utterly purposed,” 
says the Psalmist, ‘* that my mouth 
shall not offend *;” clearly imply. 
ing that such a resolution is an es- 
sential duty of religion. “ The 
wicked is snared by the transgression 
of his lips’—** but the tongue of 
the wise is healtht.’’ ‘ If any 
man offend not in tongue,” says St. 
James, “ he is a perfect man{;” 
and St. Paul admonishes us to ab- 
stain from “ foolish talking and 
jesting, which are not convenient § ;” 





+ Prov. xii. 15. 18. 
§ Ephes. v, 4. 


* Ps, xvii. 3. 
t James iii, 2, 
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not consistent with our duty either 
towards God or man. 

As all the precepts of the Gospel 
are caleulated to increase the hap- 
piness of social life, and to assist us 
in its lawful occupations, we cannot 
imagine that this admonition was 
designed to encourage an austere 
and gloomy spirit, or to check the 
freedom of innocent conversation. 
Neither ean it be supposed that the 
grave and liberal discussion of mo- 
mentous questions, whether in re- 
ligion, morals, politics, law, or 
science, is here discountenanced or 
forbidden, Ht is manifestly essen- 
tial for the investigation of truth, 
and the welfare of society, that 
such topics should be temperately 
discussed, and not a syllable can 
be found in the Sacred Volume 
which condemns the full exercise of 
the human understanding on sub- 
jects within its comprehension. But 
still the precept of my text applies, 
in a certain degree, to all such 


cases, and, indeed, to every topic 


of discourse. It teaches us that we 
are bound, as disciples of Christ, 
to consider the general interests of 
society, as well as our own charac- 
ter, in all we utter or publish to the 
world, This saered obligation is 
shamefully violated in the daily 
practice of the world. Men of in- 
genious and philosophical minds are 
frequently disposed to shew their 
ability, by maintaining some doe- 
trine or position which they know 
to be dangerous and absurd. This 
is continually done without any se- 
rious intention of deceiving others, 
or of propagating opinions of loose 
and immoral tendeney. But in the 
course of such arguments many as- 
sertions must be made, and many 
principles laid down, which cannot 
bear examination; and which, if 
carried into practice, must lead to 
fatal consequences. Here, then, 
the strict rule of Christian integrity 
is transgressed. It is not enough 
to say that the party who maintains 
such an argument ts perfectly aware 
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of its falsehood, and means ouly to 
display his talents. He must con- 
sider that to detect ingenious sophis- 
try is not within the power of ordi- 
nary minds. Some few may perceive 
the fallacy of his reasonings, but 
multitudes will acquiesce in their 
truth. Thus a wide field is laid 
open for the propagation of error. 
Persons of moderate education, and 
but little accustomed to reflection, 
will readily imbibe opinions which 
they have heard ingeniously defend- 
ed; and for which they can pro- 
duce, as they imagine, the authority 
of distinguished characters. If they 
had questioned sueh principles be- 
fore, they now embrace them with 
implicit confidence ; recommend 
them to others as maxims of sub- 
stantial wisdom; and endeavour, as 
far as possible, to carry them into 
the practice of life. Every man of 
common sense and observation must 
have seen this case exemplified. 
Surely, then, he must admit, that 
as Christians, we are, and ought to 
be, responsible, not only for the 
expressions we actually “use, but 
for their generaltendency and spirit, 
and for all the consequences which 
may fairly be deduced from them. 
We cannot, indeed, be held culpa- 
ble for the misapplication of our 
words by perverse or ignorant men. 
But it is our solemn duty to take 
heed that our language on every 
subject, and upon all occasions, be 
chaste, sober, and ingenuous ; that 
there be nothing in it which admits 
of a dangerous construction ; no- 
thing which can tend to mislead or 
perplex others, who have not per- 
haps the same means of information 
Delinquency, in this 
respect, we may be assured, can 
never be justified in the sight of 
God. However it may tend, as it 
undoubtedly sometimes does, to 
promote objects of temporal ambi- 
tion, and to display our wit, acute- 
ness, eloquence, and argumenta- 
tion, yet such pleas will never be 
admitted the Eternal Judge. 


s2 


as ourselves. 


by 
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They are vain, delusive, impious. 
They have respect to the praise of 
men, not to the honour of God: 
and will never be able to annul that 
solemn admonition of the Divine 
Word, “‘ as a madman that casteth 
fire-brands, arrows, and death, so 
is he that deceiveth his neighbour, 
and saith, am not I in sport * ?” 

If this reasoning hold good with 
regard to the graver and more im- 
portant subjects of human enquiry, 
und even to ordinary conversation 
on matters of inferior moment, 
much more must it apply when the 
honour of Almighty God is impli- 
cated. If religion be the subject of 
discourse or argument, great, in- 
deed, is the necessity of guarding 
our expressions, that we may never 
be instrumental to any perversion 
or misapprehension of divine truth. 
In religion, indeed, as in other sub- 
jects, variety of opinion must be 
expected to prevail. But although 
men may differ in minute points of 
controversy, or even in the doctrines 
of the Christian covenant, nothing 
can excuse them for departing, in 
any instance, from that grave and 
reverential language which the sub- 
ject imperiously demands. He who, 
by speaking loosely and disrespect- 
fully of religion, would lessen its 
influence on the minds of others, is 
the bitterest enemy of his fellow- 
creatures, and an audacious con- 
temner of his God. He is not sa- 
tisfied with disturbing the temporal 
peace and happiness of society, 
but carries his malignity beyond 
the grave, endeavouring to deprive 
his fellow-creatures of that present 
consolation and future glory which 
are provided for them by divine 
mercy, through the sacrifice and 
mediation of Christ. Among of- 
fences of this nature none, perhaps, 
is more destructive in its conse- 
quences, than to place doubts and 
objectious on religious subjects in a 
strong light, while the explanation 


* Prov. xxvi. 18, 19. 


of the difficulty is entirely omitted. 
Thus the minds of inexperienced 
persons are not only left in suspense 
on matters most important to their 
everlasting welfare, but are even 
prejudiced against the truth. An 
impression is made which the best 
instructor may, perhaps, be unable 
to efface, and which a frequent in- 
tercourse with irreligious men will 
soon convert into absolute infidelity, 
For we may observe, that the gene- 
rality of unbelievers are such, not 
from determined hostility to the 
Gospel, but from want of informa- 
tion on religious subjects, and from 
the influence of sensual habits.— 
They have never thought seriously 
upon the truth or importance of 
religion, but they have freely in- 
dulged in all the vices of the age. 
To the one they are perfectly in- 
different, to the other fervently 
attached. ~ Easily, therefore, do 
they yield to the weakest arguments 
or insinuations against religion, and 
abandon themselves, at once, to 
the most absurd and fatal of all 
delusions, which involves the ever- 
lasting misery of soul and body. 
Any language, or sentiment, which 
tends to encourage or confirm this 
propensity must be highly criminal 
in the sight of God, and will, doubt- 
less, be reckoned among those “‘ idle 
words” of which an account will be 
required in the dreadful day of re- 
tribution. 

To palliate wickedness and error 
by the misapplication of common 
terms, is another grievous and pre- 
valent offence against the precept 
of the text. This practice is not 
only sanctioned by the world, but 
often commended as the certain 
test of a noble, generous, and cha- 
ritable heart. It is, however, a 
direct transgression against the let- 
ter and spirit of the Christian law, 
and produces a most pernicious in- 
fluence on the morals and opinions 
of the age. When an absolute dere- 
liction of all real principle is called 
liberality of sentiment; when a 
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sordid devotion to worldly interest is 
applauded as sagacity and pru- 
dence; when the habitual indul- 
gence of every vice is gravely re- 
presented as a polite conformity to 
the customs of the world; language 
seems to have lost its meaning, and 
the main distinctions between good 
and evil are utterly confounded.— 
Thus iniquity is placed in a fair and 
captivating light, and the natural 
“‘ deceitfulness of sin” is infinitely 
increased. For idle words of this 
nature a terrible account must be 
given before the judgment-seat of 
Christ. 

It behoves us, indeed, seriously 
to reflect that we are not only com- 
manded by the laws of God to ab- 
stain from loose, profane, and in- 
temperate expressions, but the Gos- 
pel requires that we should endea- 
vour, as far as possible, to render 
our conversation profitable to our- 
selves and others, This may al- 
ways be done, by a judicious man, 
without any violation of true cour- 
tesy, or any affected sanctity of 
manner, They, indeed, who are 
conspicuous for learning, ability, 
and rank, are enabled to perform 
essential service to society in this 
respect. It is continually in their 
power to correct false opinions and 
erroneous statements, and to give a 
more just direction to the public 
mind, But every member of the 
Christian fold may perform the same 
duty to a certain extent. All may 
be careful that their language be 
pure and innocent. All may evince 
their zeal to condemn and defeat 
those flagitious attempts on the 
faith and morals of the community, 
by which the present age has been 
disgraced. In various degrees, and 
on different occasions, alJ may con- 
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tribute, by the general sentiments 
they promulge, to the suppression 
of wickedness and vice, and the 
maintenance of true religion and 
virtue. Thus will they not only 
escape the punishment which shall 
be awarded to ‘ idle words,” but 
will, doubtless, “ lay up for them- 
selves a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give them in the last 
day.” 

Let all, then, who look forward 
to eternal life, through the atone- 
ment and intercession of our blessed 
Redeemer, be careful to observe his 
awful admonition delivered in the 
text. Let them not only discard 
all profane, immoral, and offensive 
language, but seriously consider the 
tendency of every sentiment and 
expression, and the effect which it 
is likely to produce on others. The 
power of speech is a gift of great 
dignity and value, inferior only to 
reason itself. As intellect was 
granted to us not merely for the 
prosecution of secular affairs, but 
for the apprehension of divine truth, 
and the improvement of it to the 
purpose of everlasting happiness ; 
so, doubtless, was speech designed 
as a special instrument of as- 
cribing to the Lord, the honour 
due unto his name. To this 
end we are bound to apply it, di- 
rectly or indirectly, not only on 
public occasions, but in our daily 
intercourse with mankind. Our 
conversation must always be such 
as becometh the Gospel of Christ. 
We must be able hereafter to affirm 
of our language, as well as of our 
deeds, that in ‘‘ simplicity and godly 
sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, 
but by the grace of God, we have 
had our conversation in the world,” 

T. L. S. 
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SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 


THE HEAVENLY WITNESSES NOT AUTHENTIC, 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 

suroRE I proceed to offer any opi- 
nion of the manner in which the pas- 
sage of the heavenly witnesses first 
found its way into a few of the Latin 
manuscripts, it may not be absurd 
to notice the futility of those argu- 
ments which are usually advanced to 
account for its absence in the vast 
multitude of Greek, Syriac, Coptic, 
Armenian, A:thiopic, and Arabic 
manuscripts, 

In the volume of learned and valu- 
able tracts by the Bishop of St. 
David’s, there is given from Ittigius 
a long and important extract, from 
which it should seem that Videlius, 
Wittichius, as well as Ittigius him- 
self were severally of opinion, that 
the text in question first began to 
be expunged and omilted, net by 
the Arians, but by the followers of 
Artemon; and this they appear to 
assert on no other ground than be- 
eause Caius in Eusebius has hap- 
pened to say, that he had detected 
in these several copies of the Serip- 
tures many glaringly corrupted and 
falsified passages. That such a 
eharge is far too general to affect 
the passage of the Heavenly Wit- 
nesses, is manifest to the least dis- 
eerning. The language of the au- 
ther in Eusebius is, that those here- 
ties, under the pretext of ecorreet- 
ing, had altered and corrupted the 
Sacred Writings to such a degree, 
that their own copies even widely 
differed from each other: that they 
could not deny the truth of this 
charge, as their own manuscripts 
were at hand to testify: that such 
Scriptures they had never received 
from those by whom they had been 
initiated into the Christian faith ; 
nor could they produce any other 
copies from which they had tran- 
scribed their falsified readings. Of 


omissions in particular the author 
says nothing; though, if he had, 
that surely could have been no pre- 
sumptive evidence of the general 
omission of the Heavenly Witnesses, 
as their corruptions were confined 
to their own copies, and were more 
likely to become objects of abhor- 
rence than models of imitation to 
the orthodox Christian. 

To insinuate for a moment, that 
the Arian faction had it im their 
power to exterminate from one of 
the canouical epistles a whole verse, 
and that so dextrously and ef. 
fectually as to escape the detection 
of all contemporary opponents, is 
an insult to the memory of those 
venerable fathers who encountered 
and vanquished the assaults of the 
Arians. The tenets of that here- 
tical monster were never so trium- 
phant, but that there were always 
in the Christian world some whole 
dioceses, if not whole provinces too, 
which opposed their dissemination ; 
and in those dioceses and provinces 
the integrity and preservation of the 


Sacred Text, but more especially of 


such passages as the Heavenly Wit- 
nesses would be vigilantly guarded 


and defended against the designs of 


the enemy. In short, it would have 
been just as practicable for the 
Arians, in any age of the church, to 
expunge a whole chapter, as to ex- 
punge a single verse; and the devil 
himself would have been foiled in 
attempting it. 

But if there were nothing besides 
to urge, the fact that the verse was 
wanted in the copy of the venerable 
Eucherius, the Archbishop of Lyons, 
would of itself be sufficient to set 
aside all pleas of this sort for its 
omission in the Greek manuscripts. 
The episcopal chair of Lyons was 
first filled by the blessed Pothinus, 
who had been ordained and sent 
thither by Polycarp of Smyrna, the 
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scholar of St. John. Pothinus was 
succeeded immediately by Irenzus, 
another hearer of St. Polycarp ; so 
that if any church in Europe could 
bid fair to have a genuine and per- 
fect copy of the first epistle of St. 
John, it was surely the ancient and 
venerable church of Lyons. But 
in the whole list of Prelates from 
Pothinus down to Eucherius, who, 
as the reader may see in my Dis- 
courses on the Christian Hierarchy, 
was the twenty-first in succession, 


and filled the see from the year of 


Christ four hundred and thirty-four 
to four hundred and fifty-four, there 
is not upon record a single Arian 
Bishop, nor yet a Presbyter; the 
venerable see of Lyons having never 
at any time been branded either with 
this or any other damnable heresy. 
It is plain, however, that Eucherius, 
from the citation of the eighth verse 
only in the genuine remains of his 
works, knew nothing of the Hea- 
venly Witnesses; and, if he was 
ignorant of it, we may rest assured 
that all his predecessors in the same 


chair had been equally ignorant of 


it. 

I shall now proceed to state in 
what way I think the verse at first 
got thrust into the Latin manu- 
scripts. This 1 hesitate not to 
charge, originally, on the undesign- 
ing mistakes of the two African Pre- 
lates, Vigilius Tapsensis and Ful- 
gentius Ruspensis. In the days of 
these prelates the African church 
had suffered from the Arian faction 
the most violent persecutions; and 
Vigilius, particularly, being anxious 
to vindicate the cause of orthodoxy, 
and conscientiously believing that 
in the copy of St. Cyprian the 
words Tres unum sunt were abso- 
lutely affirmed of the Three Persons 
of the Godhead, ventured to allege 
the verse in due form; and so in the 
Confession of Faith which he drew 
up in the name of the African 
Bishops, as well as in the several 
tracts which he put forth under the 
names of Athanasius, Augustinus, 
and Idacius, he scrupled not to in- 
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sert it as the testimony of St, John, 
Fulgentius striking in with the same 
notion, cited it in like manner; and 
from these two writers it was hence- 
forth communicated to others of 
the Latin church, till at length it 
was received as a genuine part of 
the epistle. It did not, however, 
find its way into any of the Latin 
manuscripts for some centuries after 
Vigilius and Fulgentius. It is a 
mistake even to suppose, that it had 
obtained a place in any one single 
manuscript at the time that Pseudo- 
Jerome composed his prologue to 
the canonical epistles. The lan- 
guage of the prologue is not, that of 
the Latin copies, some contained 
the Heavenly Witnesses but others 
not; or, that the orthodox had pre- 
served, but the heretics expunged 
the verse, a circumstance of which, 
no doubt, he would have heen 
happy to take notice; but that the 
unfaithful translators in putting 
down nothing except the words, the 
spirit, and the water, and the blood ; 
and omitting the words, the Father, 
the Word, and the Spirit, had egre- 
giously departed from the true ca- 
tholic faith. He does not go so far 
even as to assure the reader, that he 
had taken care to have the words 
correctly inserted either from the 
Greek or the Latin manuscripts ; 
nor do I verily believe that he had 
the presumption to do it. In this 
I am supported by what I remember 
having once read in the Iter Itali- 
cum of Mabillon. That learned 
monk being at Rome, and inspect. 
ing one of the most valuable public 
libraries, fell in with a manuscript 
containing the Acts, the canonical 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse, writ- 
ten in uncial letters, and above a 
thousand vears gid. In this manu- 
script there was prefixed to the ca- 
nonical Epistles the prologue of 
Pseudo-Jerome, absque auctoris no- 
mine, complaining, as usual, of the 
absence of the Heavenly Witnesses; 
but behold, in the text of the epis- 
tle itself the testimony was omitted. 
And ean any one suppose, that the 
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transcriber of this manuscript, who 
must have flourished towards the 
close of the seventh century, and 
who, from the circumstance of his 
prefixing the prologue, must have 
cherished the most orthodox senti- 
ments of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
would have neglected to insert the 
passage of the Heavenly Witnesses, 
had it appeared in the copy from 
which his transcript was made? 
Surely not: it is an incredible sup- 
position. 

Seeing, however, that this spuri- 
ous passsage has resulted entirely 
from the peculiar manner in which 
St. Cyprian expounded the eighth 
verse, I shall here pause to inquire 
in what sense he must have under- 
stood it, so as to apply the words 
Tres unum sunt, to the Persons of 
the Godhead. That Tertullian was 
the chief guide of St. Cyprian, is 
the assertion of St. Jerome. But, 
if we consult Tertullian, we shall 
find that, in the baptismal formula, 
he regards the three names of Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, as so 
many privy spectators or witnesses 
of the faith of the person bap- 
tized, as well as sponsors of his 
salvation; and that, as under the 
law the testimony of three persons 
was sufficient to establish every 
word; so, under the Gospel, the 
testimony of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, at our baptism, 
affords the strongest confirmation 
of our hopes of salvation. Now, if 
we turn to the fifth chapter of the 
First Epistle of St. John, we shall 
there find that he is describing with 
what evidence or testimony from 
heaven Christ entered on the course 
and discharge of his ministry: for 
like as every Christian man enters 
on his new vocation at his baptism, 
so Christ entered on the fulfilment 
of his mission by a threefold bap- 
tism, by baptism with the water, by 
baptism with the blood or cruci- 
fixion, and by baptism with the Holy 
Ghost; of all which baptisms there 
is mention made in the gospels, and 
with all which our Lord Jesus Christ 
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was most certainly baptized. The 
meaning, therefore, of the eighth 
verse according to St. Cyprian is,— 
For there are three divine persons 
who bear testimony to the mission of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; first, as to 
the Spirit, in that he had the testi- 
mony of the Holy Ghost in the 
miracles which he wrought; se- 
condly, as to the water, in that on 
his being baptized with the water 
baptism of St. John, he received the 
testimony of the Father, who bya 
voice from heaven pronounced him 
his beloved Son; and thirdly, as to 
the blood, in that on his shedding 
his blood upon the cross, he had the 
testimony of the Word, who being 
united to his soul at that moment, 
caused such a supernatural darkness 
and concussion of the earth as to 
draw from the mouths of the cen- 
turion and the Roman soldiery a 
confession of his divinity: more- 
over, these three divine persons, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost are one and the same wit- 
ness, in that they equally testify of 
the divine mission of Christ. In 
this manner the three nouns, +10 
WEVA, XA TO vdwp, X@b TO Giua, are 
not considered as being of the no- 
minative, but of the accusative case ; 
and as severally governed by xara, 
understood. The three witnesses 
here are supposed to be the same 
with the three Heavenly Witnesses 
at our baptism ; and for this reason, 
and no other, it is that in his appli- 
cation of the words Tres unum sunt, 
to the Trinity, he does not affirm 
them of the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost, as they stand in 
the seventh yerse ; but of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, as 
they stand in the baptismal formula. 

Nor have I the least fault to find 
with this exposition of St. Cyprian. 
On the contrary, unless we are pre- 
pared with the Armenian editor to 
discard from the text the eighth as 
well as the seventh verse, I see no 
other mode of eliciting any sense. 
The idea of a real personification of 
the Spirit, the water, and the blood, 
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1 totally reject, as abhorrent from 
the style of the writers of the New 
Testament. To me the notion of 
the water and the blood bearing any 
kind of actual testimony, whether 
in the heavens or on the earth, is 
perfectly unintelligible; nor can I 
conceive, how these two witnesses 
should unite with the Spirit in pro- 
ducing the same testimony. 

I am not ignorant, indeed, that 
with some expositors the water and 
the blood here spoken of are refer- 
red to the blood and water which 
gushed from the side of our Saviour, 
when pierced upon the cross by the 
Roman soldier. But on this sup- 
position the emphasis, surely, would 
have been the very reverse of what 
it is; and, since blood, and not 
water, might have been expected to 
gush from his side, the language of 
the divine apostle should have been, 
that Christ came by blood and 
water; not by blood only, but by 
blood and water; the directly con- 
trary to which is the language of 
the epistle. Besides, the circum- 
stance of the blood and water gush- 
ing from his side could furnish no 
kind of testimony whatever, except 
that of his death, 

Before saying any thing on what 
is termed the intrinsic evidence for 
the disputed passage, we ought 
clearly to determine the context ; as 
it seems most unfair to draw ar- 
guments from any part of the print- 
ed Greek copies, of which we may 
be left in uncertainty whether the 
construction be genuine or not, 
Now nothing, surely, can exceed the 
immense diversities of construction 
observable in those two verses, as 
cited by their earliest authorities, 
In some they are read ;—There are 
three who bear witness on earth, 
water, blood, and flesh; and the 
three are one in us: and there are 
three who bear witness in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Spirit ; 
and these three are one. In others, 
—For there are three who bear wit- 
ness on earth, the water, the blood, 

nd the flesh ; and these three things 

REMEMBRANCER, No. 39. 
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are one: and there are three who 
bear witness in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Spirit ; and these 
three things are one in Christ Jesus, 
In the Dublin Greek manuscript,— 
For there are three who bear testi- 
mony in heaven, Father, Word, and 
Holy Spirit ; and these three are 
one: and there are three who bear 
testimony on the eurth, spirit, 
water, and blood. If we receive, 
&c. In the Latin vulgate,—For 
there are three who bear testimony in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Spirit ; and these three are one : 
and there are three who bear testi- 
mony on the earth, the spirit, the 
water and the blood ; and these three 
are one. Inthe printed Greek text, 
—For there are three who bear tes- 
timony in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Spirit; and 
these three are one: and there are 
three who bear testimony on the 
earth, the spirit, and the waler, and 
the blood; and the three are for 
one ; or, as we read it in the Eng- 
lish version, agree in one. Here, 
then, we have no less than five dif- 
ferent constructions of these two 
verses; not to mention several less 
important variations, and that, on 
many occasions, we find the eighth 
verse placed before the seventh, 
Such a confusion could have arisen 
from no other possible cause than 
the clumsy and unsuccessful attempt 
to create two verses out of one ; and 
he must be a hardy critic indeed, 
who, from such a deranged and cha- 
otic mass of constructions, should 
pretend from the state of the eighth 
verse, to fetch any intrinsic evidence 
in support of the seventh. 

But it will here be argued, that 
the text of Griesbach concludes the 
eighth verse with s¢ ro ev esc; and 
that the definitive article ro, before 
«, supposes some other «, preced- 
ing, to which it pointedly refers. 
To this I reply, that Griesbach, 
discharging the duties of an editor, 
has given agreeably to the majority 
of his manuscripts, sus ro #3 but 
that this was at all times the gene- 
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ral reading of the Greek text is ex- 
tremely questionable. The Latin 
version, and, | might add, all the 
Latin writers, acknowledges neither 
the article nor the preposition. The 
Ethiopic, according to Griesbach, 
for I have not the version by me to 
inspect it myself, has neither the ar- 
ticle nor the preposition, The Cop- 
tic tongue possesses both the definite 
and the indefinite article, and is 
very regular in the use of them; 
but in the Coptic version of the 
eighth verse there is a preposition, 
indeed, equivalent to in ; but no ar- 
ticle whatever. The same may be 
said of the Syriac version. Though 
the Armenian tongue has no real 
prepositive article; yet, by virtue 
of the final Nu, of the use of which 
it is extremely lavish, the Greek pre- 
positive article is capable of being 
fully expressed : nevertheless, in the 
genuine Armenian text of this verse, 
there is neither article nor prepo- 
sition. From the consideration, 
then, of the state of the eighth verse 
in all those ancient and celebrated 
versions, which must, at one time or 
another, have been severally made 
from certain Greek manuscripts ; I 
conclude that the genuine reading 
of the Greek text was not always 
the same with that of Griesbach ; 
and, therefore, that no stress ought 
to be laid on the existence of the 
prepositive article in the present 
Greek copies. To me, however, the 
sense appears to be the same, whe- 
ther the article be present or not; 
its use, as is well known, being to 
point out not only some one indi- 
vidual person, or particular thing of 
the kind; but also the whole kind 
itself, taken in its utmost latitude, 
without any reference whatever to 
one individual more than to another. 
Certainly the translators of our re. 
ceived version were either unable or 
unwilling to perceive, in this place, 
any definite meaning of the Greek 
prepositive ; and I call upon those 
who seem to have penetrated more 
deeply than others into its mysterious 
uses, to give us something more to 
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the purpose than what the present 
version supplies. 

There is, I think, a high degree 
of inconsistency in the espousers of 
the Heavenly Witnesses, when they 
argue against its possible personifi- 
cation of the earthly witnesses in the 
eighth verse, in order to bring in the 
seventh. The external evidence for 
the eighth verse is so strong that it 
cannot now be rejected. But, if we 
may not be permitted to personify 
the spirit, the water, and the blood, 
when the seventh verse is omitted, 
how, I ask, shall we be any more at 
liberty to do so when it is actually 
thrust in? I am aware that the 
learned Bishop of St. David’s has 
said, by an attraction; but to that 
1 may reply in one word, that the 
Greek tongue acknowledges no such 
attractions as this, nor any other 
tongue whatever, with which I am 
in the least acquainted. 

There are some other arguments 
brought forward, on which, with 
your permission, Mr, Editor, I shall 
take an early opportunity to ani. 
madvert ; as I am anxious to leave 
nothing unnoticed that may in any 
measure contribute to the support 
of the falsified text. 

I remain, &c. 
JOHN OXLEE, 
Rector of Scawton. 
Stonegrove Parsonage, 
Feb. 13, 1822. 


a 


To the Editor of the Remembranecr. 
Sir, 
THE Rector of Scawton has, in your 
last Number, ventured to pronounce 
the controverted verse of St. John, 
“a foul and scandalous interpola 
tion,” though he has placed the 
controversy at an issue, which by 
his own admissions, proves the av- 
thenticity of the verse. He says, 
** if the advocates of the verse ca! 
point out to me any one authentic 
and important passage of the New 
Testament, which has been equally 
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passed over in silence by all the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, { will ac- 
guiesce in the reasonableness of ad- 
mitting the whole verse into the 
sacred Canon.” Your learned cor- 
respondent assumes here whatcannot 
be granted, that all the Greek and 
Latin Fathers have passed over the 
verse in silence. Even the Greek 
Fathers are not without authorities 
in favour of the verse; and the 
Latin Fathers have several express 
citations of it. But waving this 
objection to the Rector’s premises, 
there is an authentic and very im- 
portant passage in the same chapter 
with the controverted verse, which 
has been more than equally passed 
over in silence by all the Greek and 
Latin Fathers of the first three 
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Centuries, I mean the twentieth 
verse, ** This is the true God, and 
eternal life.” This passage was of 
great importance in the many con- 
troversies respecting the Divinity of 
Christ during the second and third 
Centuries, and yet it was never 
quoted by any of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers. 

If the Greek text of 1 John v. 7. 
was never quoted by any Greek 
Father, (which cannot be admitted,) 
the Latin version was never objected 
to by any Greek or Latin heretic, 
nor by the Greek Church in all her 
long-continued disputes with the 
Latin Church, 

T.M. 
"eb. 14. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Isaiah xxi. 7. 
“ And he saw a chariot with a couple 
of horsemen, a chariot of asses, and a 
chariot of camels.” 


Amongst the Nagay Tartars in 
the Crimea, we saw a great many 
buffaloes and camels, several of the 
latter we met drawing, in their two 
wheeled carts, a service for which I 
should think them not so well adapt- 
ed as for bearing burdens; and al- 
though a chariot of camels is men- 
tioned by Isaiah, I do not remember 
having heard of such a practice 
elsewhere. Rev. R, Heber’s Note 
on Clarke’s Travels in the Crimea, 
p. 576. 

Hebrews xi. 38. 

“ Of whom the world was not worthy, 
they wandered in deserts, and in moun- 
tains, and in dens, and in caves of the 
earth,” 

Judges vi. 2. 

“ And the hand of Midian prevailed 

against Israel, and because of the Midian- 


ites the children of Israel made them the 
dens which are in the mountains, and caves 
and strong holds,” 


1 Sam. xiii. 6. 


“ When the men of Israel saw that they 
were in a straight, then the people did 
hide themselves in caves, and in thickets, 
and in rocks, and in high places, and in 
pits.” 

In returning to Achmetchet we 
stopped to water our horses in the 
steppes, (or plains) where the dwell- 
ings were entirely subterranean.— 
Not a house was to be seen; but 
there were some holes as entrances 
in the ground, through one of which 
we descended to a cave, rendered 
almost suffocating by the heat of a 
stove for dressing the victuals of its 
poor owners. ‘The walls, floor, and 
roof, were all of the natural soil.— 
Clarke's Travels. 

See also an account of the ca- 
verns of Inkerman by the same au- 
thor, p. 491; but these, from their 
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construction, appear to have been 
the work of a later period than the 
above. The bishop represented 
them as having been the retreats of 
Christians in the earliest ages. 

The following description of a 
subterranean village may be found 
in Parson’s Travels in Asia and 
Africa, p. 38. 

At eleven we arrived on the plain, 
aud a better road, but being exces- 
sively hot, and seeing a village with 
mauy low houses, or rather huts, 
we struck out of our path, and 
arrived there about noon; when, 
instead of houses, we found them to 
be caverns dug in the earth, and 
vaulted, with only the upper part 
appearing above ground. The peo- 
ple received us kindly; both men 
and horses descended into one of 
the largest of them, and immediately 
felt such a comfortable coolness as 
was extremely delightful. The ca- 
vern which we were now in was 
more than one hundred feet in length 
and near forty wide, entirely vaulted 
the whole way, and very lofty; it 
was divided into apartments on each 
side, in some of which were grain, 
in others flour, in others oil, all in 
very large jars, buried half-way in 
the earth; in other divisions were 
roosts for poultry, in others cows 
were kept, in some goats and sheep, 
and some served as places to sleep 
in; the middle part was kept clear 
as a passage to each room, or divi- 
sion, 

Isaiah vii. 18, 19. 

‘** And it shall come to pass in that day, 
that the Lord shall hiss for the fly that is 
in the uttermost part of the rivers of 
Egypt. And they shall come, and shall 
rest all of them in the desolate vallies, and 
in the holes of the rocks, and upon all 
thorns, and upon all bushes,” 


By the expression of resting in 
the desolate vallies, &c. Mr. Bruce 
understands the Prophet to mean, 
that they shall cut cii from the cat- 
tle their usual retreat to the desert, 
by taking possession of those places, 
aud meeting them where ordinarily 
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they never come, and which, there- 
fore, are the refuge of the cattle. 
The name of the insect is, in Arabic, 
zomb; and Providence, it would 
seem, from the beginning had fixed 
its habitation to one species of soil, 
being a black fat earth; extraordi- 
narily fruitful as it was, it seems, 
from the first, to have given a law 
to the settlement of the country, It 
prohibited absolutely those inhabit- 
ants of the fat earth, called mazaga, 
domiciled in caves and mountains, 
from enjoying the help or labour of 
any beasts of carriage. It deprived 
them of their flesh and milk for food, 
and gave rise to another nation 
whose manners were just the reverse 
of the first. These were the shep- 
herds, leading a wandering life, and 
preserving their immense herds of 
cattle, by conducting them into the 
sands beyond the limits of the black 
earth, and bringing them back again 
when the danger from the insect 
was over. For as soon as this 
plague appears, and their buzzing 
is heard, all the cattle forsake their 
food, and run wildly about the 
plain, till they die worn out with 
fatigue, hunger, and thirst. Shaw's 
Zoology, vol. viii. p. 368. from 
Bruce's Travels, vol. i. p. 388. vol. 
v. p. 188. 

In Ethiopia, above Egypt, near 
to the river Asa, inhabit a people 
called Rizophages, who, though li- 
ving in plenty and constant peace 
with one another, yet are miserably 
infested, and often fallen upon by 
the lions that abound in those parts. 
For the air being scorching hot, 
they come out of the desert into the 
country of the Rizophages, both for 
shelter from the heat and to hunt 
the lesser beasts for prey: so that 
when the Ethiopians come out of 
the marshes they are torn in pieces 
by these creatures. And the whole 
nation would certainly be utterly 
destroyed, if Providence had not 
provided « remedy in this case: 
for a‘*< the beginning of the dog 
days, when there is not the least 
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wind, there comes forth such a mul- 
titude of gnats, larger than those 
that are commonly seen, that the 
inhabitants are forced to fly into 
the marshes, and so avoid them; 
and the lions, partly tormented by 
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their biting and stinging, and partly 
terrified with their humming and 
buzzing, run far away out of the 
country. Diod. Sic. b. 3. c, 2. 
p. 94. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


REMARKS ON THE LIFE OF 
BRAINERD. 


David Brainerd was sent, A.D. 
1745, by the Scotch Society for 
propagating Christian Knowledge, 
as a Missionary to convert the In- 
dians of New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia; he was a rigid Calvinist, and 
his Memoirs were published by 
Jonathan Edwards, President of the 
College there, and the great cham- 
pion of Calvinism: the only doctrine, 
however, of that school conspicuous 
in this work, is the incorrigible de- 
pravity of human nature, and the 
utter exclusion of all hope of Salva- 
tion, except by the mere influences 
of grace ; these opinions tincture his 
whole life with their sombre colour- 
ing, and added to a temperament 
singularly melancholic produce such 
an agitation of mind as may well 
suggest a suspicion of mania. In 
his private journal, where the sen- 
sations of almost every day are mi- 
nutely recorded, he speaks continu- 
ally of the desperate wickedness of 
his heart, the distressing sense of 
his unspeakable depravity, his ex- 
ceeding vileness, sinfulness, impurity 
and corruption: who would guess 
from these confessions, that he was 
a man of most exemplary life and 
extraordinary piety? but it was un- 
fortunately part of his religion to 
use the slang terms of Calvin’s 
School, and therefore the reader is 
tired to death with his experiences 
and convictions of sin and wrestlings 
in prayer; the singular and some- 
times amiable tenderness of his con- 
science is frequently exemplified ; on 


one occasion he bitterly regrets his 
pride, and selfishness, and party spi- 
ritin times past, while he attempted to 
promote the cause of God, and says 
he saw his desert of hell upon this 
account ; a reflection which may be 
recommended to some of the con- 
troversial writers of his party. On 
another occasion he heard some 
men talking freely about secular 
affairs on a Sunday, and his remark 
is, ‘‘ Oh I thought what a hell it 
would be to live with such men to 
eternity.” His journal very much 
resembles Wesley’s, especially in the 
effects he attributes to his discourses, 
and in belief of a special Providence, 
sometimes interposing in his behalf, 

As Wesley intimates that he was 
once miraculously protected from a 
shower of rain, when he was preach- 
ing in the open air, so Brainerd 
seems to have imagined, that three 
deer were brought by the hand of 
God to be shot by his Indians, that 
they might not be dispersed in quest 
of food, and lose the benefit of his 
instructions. The superstitious ten- 
dency of his mind cannot well be 
doubted, when speaking of some 
Indian conjurors, he says, “‘ he sat at 
the distance of about 30 feet from 
them, undiscovered, with his Bible 
in his hand, resolving if possible, to 
spoil their sport, and prevent their 
receiving any answers from the in- 
fernal world.” p. 349. The influ- 
ence of an invisible and supernatural 
power was indeed so familiar to his 
thoughts, and the persuasion of it 
so continually predominant in his 
mind, that in every incident he was 
apt to discover some mysterious 
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agency, Just as a coward in the dark 
apprehends danger in every object. 
The influence of the Holy Spirit, 
slowly as it developes its character 
to less sanguine eyes, was repeatedly 
visible to his optics, in the instan- 
taneous effects it produced upon the 
nerves of his auditors: it must be 
confessed, however, it is the more 
necessary to look for some super- 
natural cause of the tears, and sobs, 
and groans, which are plentifully 
sprinkled up and down his journal, 
since no natural cause can well be 
assigned; there was no room for 
any pathetic appeals to the heart, 
or impassioned bursts of eloquence 
in his preaching; there could be no 
working upon the passions or ex- 
citement of the feelings; for every 
sentence he uttered, every doctrine 
he propounded, was to be translated 
into the Indian tongue, by a man 
who scarcely understood the sub- 
ject, and whose errors could not be 
corrected. The facts may be true, 
at least in part; for the narrator 
was unquestionably a conscientious 
man; but the explanation is pro- 
bably to be found in that direction 
of Horace, Si vis me flere, dolendum 
est primum ipsi tibi, to see any one 
in great distress of mind, is sufti- 
cient to draw tears from the tender- 
hearted ; at all events it is plain that 
he deceived himself, and though the 
observations of a good man’s mind 
are not fit subjects for ridicule, yet 
it is impossible not to smile at the 
seriousness, with which he transfers 
his own deep convictions and 
mournings, to infants not more than 
six or seven years old. ‘I stood 
amazed,” says he, p. 332. “ at the 
influence which seized the audience 
almost universally, and could com- 
pare it to nothing more aptly, than 
the irresistible force of a mighty 
torrent or swelling deluge, that with 
its insupportable weight and pres- 
sure, bears down and sweeps before 
it, whatever is in its way. Almost 
all persons, of all ages, were bowed 
down with concern together, and 
scarcely one was able to withstand 
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the shock of this surprising opera- 
tion. Old men and women, who 
had been drunken wretches for 
many years, and some little children 
not more than six or seven years of 
age, appeared in distress about their 
souls, as well as persons of middle 
age; and it was apparent that these 
children, some of them at least, 
were not merely frighted with seeing 
the general concern, but were made 
sensible of their danger, the badness 
of their hearts, and their misery 
without Christ.” In one instance, 
he seems himself a good deal sur- 
prised, and unable to account for 
the emotions of his converts, excited 
as they were without any adequate 
or rational cause; but the influence 
of the Spirit is a salvo for every 
thing; Deus ecce Deus. p. 335. 
** While I was conversing, near night, 
with two or three of the awakened 
persons, a divine influence seemed 
to attend what was spoken to them, 
in a powerful manner; they cried 
out in anguish of soul, although I 
spake not a word of terror ; but on 
the contrary, set before them the 
fulness, and all-sufficiency of Christ's 
merits, and his willingness to save 
all that come to him: their cry was 
soon heard by others, who, though 
scattered before, immediately ga- 
thered round ; I then proceeded in 
the same strain of Gospel invitation, 
till they were all melted into tears 
and cries, except two or three, and 
seemed in the greatest distress to 
secure an interest in the great Re- 
deemer.” His was the persuasion, 
common to that sect, that without a 
total change of heart operated spon- 
taneously by the immediate power 
of God, without any reference to 
human agency, or the will of the 
recipient, no one can be a true 
Christian; and also, that sensible 
notices of that change are impressed 
upon the feelings of each convert: 
but Mr. Brainerd’s eagerness carried 
him a step farther, and being at a 
loss how to reason upon a subject, 
from which reason was excluded, 
he assumed, as nine out of ten in 
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that party usually do, that conver- 
sion might be inferred, when certain 
symptoms were remarked, and cer- 
tain phrases used, describing those 
inward intimations, and expressive 
of spiritual renovation; such as 
** concern for the soul;” “ distress 
under convictions ;” “‘ inward trials;” 
** exercises in faith ;”? “* sweet relish 
of religion ;” ‘‘ longing after Christ ;” 
with a suitable proportion of Ohs. 
As this is a phraseology soon learnt, 
it is an easy substitute for piety, 
and as it has no association with 
the understanding, the worthy mis- 
sionary was easily imposed upen, 
and was not at all surprised to find 
the grace of God operating its won- 
ders in infants, fools, and drivellers, 
for enthusiasm blinds the eyes of 
common sense, and leads it into the 
most palpable contradictions; of 
this we have an eminent proof in 
his remarks upon the work of grace 
among the Indians: he speaks with 
great satisfaction of one woman, 
who ‘ though she was become so 
childish through old age, that I 
could do nothing in way of ques- 
tioning with her, nor scarce make 
her understand what I asked her, 
yet when I let her alone to go on 
with her own story, she could give 
a very distinct and particular rela- 
tion of the various exercises of soul 
she had experienced in the preced- 
ing six months, so deep were the 
impressions left upon her mind, by 
the influence she had been under; 
I have great reason to hope, she is 
born again in her old age, now up- 
wards of fourscore.” P. 416. 

The Turks venerate ideots, as 
acting under the immediate inspira- 
tion of the Deity, and we deride 
their foolish superstition : I am loth 
to compare the missionary to the 
Turk; but surely we may use the 
language of St. Paul, and say, that 
he was like the Athenians, dsodas- 
povéstpoc, when he could distinguish 
the Holy Spirit, exercising his vital 
energies in a childish old woman, 
incapable of answering her instruc. 
tor’s questions, and scarcely under- 
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standing what he meant. A mode. 
rate Calvinist is as rare an animal 
as a black swan: intensity of feeling 
is with them a constitutional ail- 
ment ; they are usually characterised 
by extreme excitability of the affec- 
tions, and therefore it is the less 
wonderful, that they lay so much 
stress upon symptoms of religion, 
and emotions of the heart; but the 
precipitancy of judgment into which 
this temperament leads them is a 
serious evil, which is most stri- 
kingly exemplified in their opinions 
concerning human nature and grace : 
doubtless there are different mea- 
sures of holiness belonging to dif- 
ferent orders of beings in the uni- 
verse ; different gradations of natural 
obedience to the great Creator of 
all, varying from absolute goodness 
in the best, down to irreclaimable 
perverseness in the worst: in this 
scale Calvinists place regenerated 
men too high, and the unregenerate 
they depress too low; the first they 
exalt into angels, the second they 
equalise with devils; overlooking 
the actual condition of human na- 
ture, they take for granted they 
shall find it literally delineated in 
certain texts of Scripture, and then 
identifying their hypothesis with the 
Word of God, they are satisfied 
that it is infallible, and consider it a 
part of their religion to resist all 
proof drawn from an induction of 
particulars, which militates against 
their dogmas. Accordingly, they 
will not agree to the conclusion, 
which sacred and profane records 
most obviously point out, that man 
is only ‘‘ very far gone from original 
righteousness:” nothing less will 
content them, but that he must be 
a loathsome mass of corruption, and 
that the best good he can possibly 
do deserves hell and eternal dam- 
nation ; revolting as this doctrine is, 
and repugnant to all our notions of 
virtue, it is much more so when 
taken in connection with the test, 
by which regeneration is to be 
tried ; let not the hapless Arminian 
flatter himself, that he can be saved 
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by the best exertions to do his duty, 
if they proceed from motives, which 
he, poor man, has been accustomed 
to consider as good, the fear of God, 
the hope of Glory, nay even the 
satisfaction of gratitude will be 
unavailing to his salvation: these 
motives have no spark of goudness 
in them; his obedience is mere self- 
ishness ; (Vide Scott on Assurance.) 
Genuine holiness is more noble, and 
spiritual, and abstracted: unless 
*‘ the love of Christ constrains” him 
to act on higher motives, his elec- 
tion is not sure; he must in the full- 
est latitude of the phrase, ‘‘ put off 
the old man,” divest himself of his 
human nature, renounce all personal 
feelings, and wrap himself up in the 
will of God; and as God is sup- 
posed to work solely for his own glo- 
rification, so no one can be restored 
to his likeness, whose views, wishes, 
and desires centre not in that one 
point, of exalting his honour and 
magnifying his glory. A remarka- 
ble instance, how far this delusion 
may be carried, occurs in Brainerd’s 
account of ‘‘ Divine grace displayed 
among the Indians :’’ a woman, who 
had never befure obtained any set- 
tled comfort, experienced a saving 
change; she now appeared in a 
heavenly frame of mind, composed, 
and delighted with the Divine will : 
her experience she expresses thus— 
‘1 tried, and tried to save myself, till 
at last my strength was all gone, 
and I could not stir any further; 
then at last I was forced to let Jesus 
Christ alone, to send me to hell if 
he pleased; then I thought my heart 
would be glad, although Christ 
should send me to hell. I did not 
care where he put me; I should 
love him for all that.” The 
“ truth,” observes the Missionary, 
“* evidently was, her will was so 
swallowed up in the Divine will, 
that she could not frame any hell in 
her imagination, that would be 
dreadful or undesirable, provided it 
was but the will of God to send her 
to it.” 2.372, 

It is almost incredible, that this 
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woman could have understood hell 
to mean a place of eternal punish- 
mentandtorment. Another Indian, 
who had been a conjuror, being un- 
der a deep conviction of sin, was 
** brought to the utmost agony of 
soul,”’ but by and bye, he became 
perfectly sedate, and enjoyed great 
calmness, and composure of mind; 
not, however, because he was com- 
forted by the promises of mercy in 
the Gospel, but, because he was 
satisfied, ‘‘ it was quite right that 
he should go to hell,’? and that he 
* expected to be damned for the 
greatness of his sins.” In this case 
the Missionary himself seems al- 
most to have suspected the delu- 
sion; for he adds—“ yet it was 
plain he had a secret hope of mercy, 
though imperceptible to himself, 
which kept him not only from de- 
spair, but from any pressing dis- 
tress; so that instead of being sad 
and dejected, his countenance ap- 
peared pleasant and agreeable.”— 
P. 410. 

The Calvinistic principle, how- 
ever, of a perfection abstracted from 
self, by conformity to the will of 
God, was most explicitly avowed 
by himself in his last illness: ‘‘ he 
spoke of it as an ignoble, mean 
kind of willingness to die, to be 
willing to go to heaven, only to get 
honour, and advancement there.” 
‘* My heaven,”’ said he, “ is to 
please God and glorify him, to be 
wholly devoted to his glory; that is 
my religion, and always was, ever 
since I suppose I had any ¢rue re- 
ligion ; and all those that are of that 
religion shall meet me in heaven, I 
do not go to heaven to be advanced, 
but to give honour to God.” P, 
241. 

It is undoubtedly the duty of 
every Christian, to aim at the high. 
est possible perfection in his own 
individual conduct ; but it is a dan. 
gerous ambition in a public teacher, 
to meddle with the foundations of 
duty, to distil the word of God in 
the alembic of his own fervid imagi- 
nation, and refine the terms of sal- 
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vation beyond the requisitions of 
the Gospel! God has founded our 
duty upon our interests; he has 
thought proper to administer the 
world, by the method of rewards 
and punishments ; and to dispense 
with that method of administration, 
under pretence of greater purity, is 
to arrrogate a ‘* wisdom above what 
is written,” and to ensure the dis- 
grace of religion, by attempting 
more than the Creator ever intended 
to be performed. 

Much, however, may be urged in 
favour of Mr. Brainerd, which most 
modern Calvinists cannot claim ; a 
Missionary must be an enthusiast : 
for what but the fervour of enthu- 
siasm could sustain him amidst the 
privations, and fatigues, and dis- 
couragements of the task he has un- 
dertaken? The first preachers of 
the Gospel were missionaries ; but 
they were strengthened by the Holy 
Spirit miraculously imparted; the 
modern missionaries have nothing to 
rely on, beyond the natural con- 
stitution of their mind, but the or- 
dinary aids of grace ; and how great 
the difference between the power 
thus bestowed, and that communi- 
cated on the day of Pentecost, may 
be judged by their respective suc- 
cess. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied, that strong testimonies are 
given of the good effected by 
Brainerd, in reclaiming some of the 
Indians from drunkenness, and con- 
verting them from savage paganism, 
to habits of Christian piety and 
order; but then, he was an amiable 
and benevolent man, as well as an 
ardent preacher ; and no doubt his 
success may in good measure, be 
ascribed to his winning their hearts 
by kindness; for having persuaded 
them, to the number of one hundred 
and thirty, to form a compact set- 
tlement, in order to cultivate their 
lands, he “ took care of their 
worldly concerns, giving them di- 
rections relating to their business ;” 
“I daily,” says he, “ discover more 
and more, of what importance it is 
to their religious interests, that they 

REMEMBRANCER, No, 39. 
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become laborious, and industrious.” 
(P. 407.) This is indeed a rational 
system of conversion; in another 
place he says, he was obliged to in- 
struct them in the performance of 
their work, and take the oversight 
of all their secular concerns, and 
that the care of managing their 
worldly business, cost him more la- 
bour and fatigue, than all his other 
work among them. (P.459.) Fre- 
quently too, he paid money out of 
his own pocket, to enable them to 
discharge their debts. (P. 462.) 

The truth is, that Brainerd had 
naturally a strong understanding, 
but in early life, it was disordered 
by extravagant perturbations; at 
one time the floodtide of his feelings 
overflowed the banks of reason ; at 
another the receding ebb left its 
channel dry: but in process of 
time, as he became more intimate 
with the realities of life, and ex- 
perience dispelled the visions of 
speculative religion, his views of 
human nature grew to be more ra- 
tional, and his estimate of appear- 
ances more correct; and when the 
delirium of ultra-Calvinism abated, 
he sobered down into a sensible, 
useful, and laborious Missionary ; 
not that he abandoned his opinions, 
or his ardour; but he saw the mis- 
chief of enthusiasm, and the danger 
of false religion, and reprobated 
the ‘* sudden suggestions which 
many are so pleased with,” “ those 
delusions of Satan, which are 
thought to be the immediate wit- 
ness of the Spirit, and impres- 
sions, made only on the animal af- 
fections.”” (P. 221.) 

‘I fear,” said he ina letter to his 
brother, written a short time before 
his death, ‘‘ you are not sufficiently 
aware how much false religion there 
is in the world: many serious 
Christians and valuable ministers 
are too easily imposed upon by this 
false blaze. Seriously endeavour 
to crush all appearances of this na- 
ture among the Indians, and never 
encourage any degrees of heat with- 
out light.” (P.214,) “He often,” 
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says the writer of his life, “ mani- 
fested his great abhorrence of all 
such doctrines and principles, as 
savoured in any degree, or had only 
a remote tendency to Antinomian- 
ism; of all such notions, as seemed 
to diminish the necessity of holiness 
of life, or to abate men’s regard to 
the commands of God, and a strict, 
diligent, and universal practice of 
piety and virtue, under a pretence 
of depreciating our works, and 
magnifying God’s free grace. He 
spake often with abhorrence of the 
spirit and practice of the Separa- 
tists, in their condemning, and se- 
parating from the standing ministry 
and churches, their crying down 
learning and a learned ministry,” &c. 
P. 234. 

The struggle between his natural 
good sense and Calvinistic love of 
morbid sensibility is sometimes suf- 
ficiently amusing ; for instance, he 
congratulates himself, that the con- 
victions he has produced, have not 
been attended with those disorders, 
either bodily or mental, that have 
sometimes prevailed among persons 
under religious impressions ; no con- 
vulsions, or swoonings, or bodily 
agonies. And yet, in the same sen- 
tence, he boasts of their tears and 
groans, and that numbers have been 
made to cry out from a distressing 
view of their perishing state, and 
some for a time deprived of their 
bodily strength, (P. 363.) not to 
mention a multitude of heavy groans 
and bitter sobs, which occur ever 
and anon all through his journal. 
Now, which of these accounts are 
we to credit? For surely it will be 
granted, that groans are expressions 
of agony, that sobs are convulsive, 
that deprivation of bodily strength 
is tantamount to swooning, and that 
tears and cries are disorders, both 
bodily and mniental; such are the 
contradictions, into which a man of 
veracity may be hurried, by an 
overwrought and ill-regulated ima- 
gination; but where he leaves the 
region of Experiences, and spiritual 
extravagance, his observations are 


accurate, and his judgment sound : 
his statement of the difficulties at- 
tending the conversion of the In. 
dians, is full of interest, and may be 
read with pleasure and advantage, 
especially by those who are anxious 
for the propagation of the Gospel 
by missions to savage tribes, 


ae 
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The Romans renounced their au- 
thority over Britain in the year 410 ; 
and having returned on two different 
occasions for the purpose of repel- 
ling the Picts, departed finally from 
the Island about the year 435. The 
events which occurred between that 
period and the landing of St. Austin 
in 597, may form the second portion 
of the Ecclesiastical History of our 
country. 

The first circumstance which de- 
mands attention is the arrival of two 
Gallican bishops, Germanus and 
Lupus, for the purpose of putting a 
stop to the progress of Pelagianism. 
Pelagius himself is said to have 
been born in Wales, and to have 
studied in that country during his 
youth, But he had resided many 
years in Italy, before he broached 
his heretical notions respecting the 
sufficiency of human strength, and 
it is supposed that he never return- 
ed to Britain. The doctrines which 
set aside the necessity of grace wer 
introduced by his foliowers into the 
country which gave him birth, and 
the Roman Catholic historians as- 
sert that Germanus was dispatched 
by the Pope with authority to cor 
rect the error. But the more au- 
thentic narrative of Bede makes 10 
mention of the interference of Rome. 
The mission appears to have bee? 
undertaken at the request of the 
British clergy—and the clergy of 
Gaul were the only persons cov- 
sulted upon the subject, 

The landing of Germanus took 
place about the year 440, and though 
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nothing that is reported of him by 
the historians can be implicitly be- 
lieved, his embassy in one point of 
view is of considerable importance. 
It proves the humble state of the 
Church which he was called upon 
to assist. Bede and the Monks at- 
tribute his success to miracles—but 
there is nothing in their relations 
which can command our belief; and 
ifhe succeeded, as itis unanimously 
agreed that he did, in suppressing the 
heresy of Pelagius, the inference is 
that the native disputants were few 
and unlearned, and easily silenced 
by the authority of a stranger. If 
the orthodox divines had been nu- 
merous or powerful, they would not 
have solicited the assistance of a 
foreign Monk. Nor would the as- 
sistance have been so effectual, or 
the remedy so prompt, if the dis- 
ciples of Pelagius had been learned 
or accomplished men. 

The mission of Germanus has 
been adorned by various legends 
and wonders. Bede represents him 
as traversing the kingdom at the head 
of a host ; and conducting his newly 
baptized followers to a victory over 
the Picts and Saxons. Nennius states 
that he remained many years in 
Britain: presiding over the British 
Church endeavouring to convert the 
weak and profligate king Vortigern. 
But his own countrymen declare that 
he merely paid two short visits to this 
island, and that having re-establish- 
ed the orthodox faith and introduced 
monkery, he returned and ended his 
lifein Gaul. Nothing is known re- 
specting the arguments by which he 
defended his cause, but he is stated 
to have held a public disputation 
with his adversaries, and convinced 
the whole country of their errors. 

The Saxons under Hengist and 
Horsa were invited into Britain by 
Vortigern, in the year 449: and 
their coming, which was rendered 
necessary by the vices and corrup- 
tions of Christians, produced little 
less than an extirpation of Chris- 
tianity itself. When their conquest 

f the accessible parts of the coun- 
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try had been completed, and the 
Britons driven into the mountains 
of Wales and Cornwall—the true 
religion was confined within the 
same narrow limits; and idolatry 
re-established throughout the rest 
of the land. And although we 
connot be said to possess a detailed 
account of the progress and termi- 
mination of this severe calamity, yet 
in the history of Gildas, we have a 
summary description of the whole, 
in which the cause and the effect 
are clearly traced out and explain- 
ed, 

This writer has been spoken of 
in most contemptuous terms by 
Gibbon; and his veracity has 
been questioned by more impartial 
critics *. Yet, with the single excep- 
tion of the miracles which pre- 
ceded the martyrdom of Albanus, 
there is not one marvellous or 
improbable circumstance related by 
him: and his history is reconcil- 
able with every other authentic 
narrative. The age in which he lived 
is accurately ascertained ; he states 
himself to have been born in the 
year of the battle of Badon Hill, 
the greatest and the last of the Bri- 
tish victories over the Saxons, and 
which is supposed to have been 
obtained in the year 514. Gildas 
adds, that he wrote at the distance 
of forty-four years from this date ; 
and his sketch of the events which 
he witnessed, and the manners of the 
men by whom he was surrounded, 
enables us to form.a better estimate 
of the times in which he lived, than 
can be drawn from any other 
source. The Monkish writers love 
to dwell upon the lives of their he- 





* Gildas has been condemned for 
speaking of the Britons as engaging in 
commerce, and receiving ships from va- 
rious quarters in the Thames and the 
Severn, and yet at the same time requiring 
instruction from the Romans in the art of 
fabricating warlike instruments. The very 
same thing would occur at the present 
day, if Europeans attacked or defended 
China. 
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roes and saints; and Pendragon 
and Arthur, and Dubritius and Da- 
vid* are to be heard of in every feu- 
dal romance or popish legend. But 
all, if not more than all, that can 
be certainly known of these wor- 
thies, is that they flourished during 
the Saxon wars, and were more or 
Jess successful in arresting the arms, 
and the Idolatry of the invaders. If 
antiquarians derive pleasure from 
searching out their castles and ca. 
thedrals, or children derive amuse- 
ment from perusing their lives, such 
innocent gratifications may safely 
be indulged ; but the historical stu- 
dent must always remember that 
the fictions of monastic writers 
ought not to be used for the eluci- 
dation of the times and countries 
which they describe ; and are only 
applied to their proper purpose 
when they serve to make us ac- 
quainted with the ages in which 
they were written. The men who 
could compose, and the men who 
could credit the History of the 
Saints, furnish curious and import- 
aut subjects of enquiry and consi- 
deration +. But many centuries must 
elapse before they can be brought 
upon the stage, and for the present 
we return to Gildas, and the Saxon 
conquerors of Britain, 

The account of contemporary 





* Fuller remarks upon the British 
bishops of this age: ** Most of these men 
seem born under a travelling planet; 
seldom having their education in the place 
of their nativity; oft times composed of 
Irish infancy, British breeding, and French 
preferment, taking a cowl in one country, 
a crozier in another, and a grave in a 
third—neither bred where born, nor be- 
neficed where bred, nor buried where 
beneficed, but wandering in several king- 
doms,” Fuller did not perceive that these 
circumstances originate in the fabulous 
nature of their lives, 

+ The life of St. David by Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who was born in the year 
1146, is made up of silly and laughable 
fables. But one miracle is deserving of 
pecniiar notice. An Irish Abbot, named 
Barrocus, paid a visit to St. David—who 
resided in the town that bears his name, 


morals, which has been handed down 
to us by this historian, is truly 
shocking and deplorable. He accuses 
his countrymen of every crime; and 
extends the accusation to every 
class. Kings, judges, soldiers, 
priests, and people are condemned 
en masse; and the subsequent ex- 
ceptions, and restrictions are few. 

The kings whom he especially 
enumerates and addresses are said 
to have been monsters of injustice, 
cruelty, lust, and impiety—murder- 
ing women and children at the altar, 
marrying their own daughters, 
plunging their countries into horrid 
and needless civil wars, breaking 
the most solemn oaths, and inflict- 
ing the most undeserved punish- 
ments, 

The clergy are not handled in a 
gentler way. They are represented 
as wolves rather than shepherds ; as 
giving advice without setting exam- 
ples, as ignorant themselves, and 
hostile to knowledge in others—as 
covetous of riches, and careless of 
heaven, as entering into the ministry 
simoniacally, and obtaining prefer- 
ment before they are in orders ; 
as travelling abroad to foreign 
countries, and there gaining admis- 
sion into the ranks of the Priest- 
hood, when their character and 
their conduct would have prevented 
them from being received at home. 





The Abbot, who came from Cork, was de, 
tained so long by contrary winds, that 
he was alarmed for the safety of his 
shepherdless flock—and accordingly he 
begged a blessing and borrowed a horse 
from the saint ; and put to sea without oar 
or sails. When he had advanced a con- 
siderable distance into the water; another 
Saint named Brendanus, made his appear- 
ance upon a whale—travelling in the op- 
posite direction, and bound to St, David's. 
They exchanged salutations and compli- 
ments, and proceeded on their respective 
voyages. SBarrocus arrived at Cork in 
safety, anda cast of a man and horse, 
one of gold and one of silver, was pre- 
served to the days of the historian in the 
church of St. Barrocus at Cork, and por 
sessed many wonderful properties. Whur- 
tox’s Angha Sacra, Vol. 11. p. 635. 
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These charges are brought for- 
ward in a declamatory tone, and we 
are not bound to believe that they are 
literally true. Yet the arguments 
by which ‘they are followed, shew 
that, for the most part, the accusa- 
tions must have been believed by 
their author. For he appeals both 
to the Kings and the Priests 
in the words of the Bible, and 
urges them to reflect and repent, 
and be saved. In his Epistle, he 
recites the principal passages of the 
Old and New Testament, which 
convey threats to the impenitent, or 
promises to the contrite, and ap- 
plies both the one and the other to 
the various classes whom he is ad- 
dressing. The peculiar duties of 
governors, and still more especially 
of priests, are pointed out with a 
degree of accuracy which could not 
be attained but by an intimate ac. 
quaintance with the Bible. The 
Law and the Gospel are appealed 
to, each in its turn; and the writer 
is equally versed in the strictness 
of the letter, and the mildness of the 
spirit of Revelation. He convicts 
the offender of gross violations of 
the commandments, and then com- 
forts him by a reference to the co- 
venant of grace. And much error 
and mischief will be avoided or 
cured, many controversies will be 
concluded, and practical Christi- 
anity will extend its influence as 
soon as modern preachers learn to 
regulate and qualify their discourses 
with the sound discrimination of 
Gildas. Comparing his works with 
those of happier times, we are not 
at liberty to exaggerate their merits. 
His style is harsh and barbarous, 
his Scriptural interpretations allego- 
rical and fanciful; and there is a 
complaining dejected spirit in all 
he says, which has justly proeured 
him the name of guerulous. Still 
he is our earliest and most authentic 
historian, He presents us with a 
striking picture of the times in 
which he flourished—and his short 
and scarce book is of greater con- 
sequence and value, than all the 
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pompous fables which have been 
invented by his successors. Gildas 
did not live to witness the complete 
triumph of the Saxons—and his his- 
tory appears to have been written 
in a season of more than usual 
prosperity. Yet in his time churches 
were plundered and destroyed, 
priests and people consumed in the 
same fire; and of all the flourishing 
towns which the Romans left in the 
Island, few had escaped the general 
ruin ; and still fewer had risen from 
their ashes. The mountains and 
fastnesses of Wales offered an asylum 
to some, others fled beyond the 
seas, and founded or recruited a 
colony in Armoricum—or Brittany. 
In this place Gildas himself is re- 
ported to have sought refuge; but 
it is much more probable that he 
remained in Wales and assisted in 
preserving the small but primitive 
Church which was found in that 
territory on the arrival of Austin. 
The country now called England 
was gradually subdued by various 
Saxon tribes. The Britons who re- 
mained in their native land were re- 
duced to the condition of serfs or 
slaves; the Christian religion was 
overthrown, and Idolatry was esta- 
blished on its ruins, The Saxon 
worship differed materially from 
that of the Druids. There is not 
the slightest pretence for saying 
that they acknowledged or knew the 
One true God. They worshipped 
the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, 
and all the host of Heaven, They 
deified dead men; and distinct 
traces and memorials of their igno- 
rance and superstition are still to 
be found in the names of our days 
and seasons. The most powerful, 
the most warlike, the most voluptu- 
ous of their forefathers, Thor and 
Woden, and Frea, and Eoster are 
still commemorated in the words, 
Thursday, Wednesday, Friday, and 
Easter. Other idols were admitted 
into the unhallowed ranks; and 
were worshipped with equal cruelty 
and superstition. Human sacrifices 
were offered up on every solemn 
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oceasion; and the most important 
and difficult affairs were regulated 
by the anguries, or rather the cheats 
of their Priests. Such was the bar- 
barons and wicked religion which 
was reared upon the ruins of the 
Cross. The Britons forsook the 
God whom they had promised to 
obey; and their property was plun- 
dered, and their houses burned over 
their heads, their children driven 
into captivity or exile, their altars 
overthrown, and their faith pro- 
scribed. 

In the wretched picture of deso. 
lation which this scene presents, 
there is one bright spot. Christi- 
anity was never entirely extin- 
guished. A few sincere believers 
as we have seen in the case of Gildas, 
retired into the desert, and preserved 
the sacred flame. The preacher was 
still able to rebuke, to exhort, and 
to console; and toshew his small 
and trembling flock, that the calami- 
ties of their country had been brought 
on by sin. Heathen moralists or 
instructors must have been silent 
under such calamities. Christian 
teachers pointed to the Law which 
had been received and despised, and 
shewed that God was not unjust in 
taking vengeance of guilt. 

It is probable also that the cru- 
elty of the Saxon conquerors, and 
the novelty of their idolatrous rites 
must have prevented the Britons 
from becoming strongly attached to 
Paganism. The religion of the 
Druids was not easily to be de- 
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stroyed, because it appeared to its 
followers to be coeval with the 
earth on which they trod. But a large 
proportion of the English must have 
looked upon the Saxon idolatry as 
an unjust usurpation, as well asa 
cruel falsehood and forgery ; and 
this circumstance will explain the 
facility with which Austin afterwards 
proceeded in the conversion of the 
Saxon kingdoms. 

The present Sketch would be im- 
perfect, if no notice were taken of 
the Scotch and Irish Saints who 
flourished during the period under 
consideration. But the narrative 
would be disfigured by all the fables 
of Monkery, it it affected to furnish 
more than the names and countries 
of the respective worthies. There 
ean be no doubt that Scotland and 
Ireland received the Gospel in this 
age, for it was found there shortly 
after in considerable prosperity and 
purity. And historians are agreed 
in admitting the claims of St. Pa- 
trick to the title of the Irish Apos- 
tle, and of Palladius to that of the 
Scotch. It is possible also that 
St. Columba may have lived before 
the arrival of Austin, and have 
founded the celebrated monastery 
of Iona or ,Columb-kill. The par- 
ticular actions and merits of these 
and many other Saints have not yet 
ceased to furnish matter for national 
rivalry, and antiquarian skill; but 
they neither are, nor ever will be, the 
subjects of legitimate History. 


[Sass 
MISCELLANIES. 


VINDICATION OF BISHOP 
SEABURY. 


The following vindication of the 
memory of Bishop SEABURY from 
the aspersions of Mr. Sharpe's 
biographer, we understand to be 
from the pen of the venerable Bi- 
shop of Pennsylvania. It was 
published in the Christian Journal 


soon after the appearance of Mr, 
Hoare’s book in America; and 
from the well known accuracy of 
the writer, we doubt not it gives a 
correct representation of the facts 
relating to Bishop Seabury’s ap- 
plication in London, which seem 
not to have been rightly appre- 
hended by Mr, Sharpe and his 
biographer. 
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To the Editor of the Christian 
Journal. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 18, 1820. 
GENTLEMEN, 

THERE has lately reached this 
city, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of Gran- 
ville Sharpe, Esq.’’ published in the 
present year, by a gentleman of the 
name of Prince Hoare. His book 
will draw the attention of the Ame- 
rican public, on account of the esti- 


mation in which the character of 


Mr. Sharpe has been held among us. 
The veneration paid to his memory 
will be increased, by the hitherto 
unknown extent of his labours in the 
cause of suffering humanity. In 
short, the able work of Mr. Hoare 
will transmit the name of Mr. Sharpe 
to posterity, as one of the most 
efficient and meritorious characters 
of the present eventful age. 

It is therefore lamented by your 
present correspondent, that on the 
213th page of the said book, there 
should appear an unfavourable and 
erroneous representation of the cha- 
racter of the late Bishop Seabury, 
professed to be taken from the ma- 
nuscripts of Mr. Sharpe, It is as 
follows :— 

«* Dr. Seabury, on coming to Eng- 


land, called on the Archbishop of 


Canterbury for consecration, to the 
great surprize of the Archbishop, 
who was apprehensive that it might 
give great offence to the Americans, 
with whom we had just then made 
peace; and therefore, his Grace (the 
very worthy and learned Dr. Moore) 
wished to be allowed some time to 
consider of his request : upon which, 
Dr. Seabury very abruptly left the 
room, saying, if your Grace will not 
grant me consecration, I know where 
to obtain it; and immediately set 
off for Aberdeen.” 

Dr. Seabury arrived in London on 
the 7th of July, 1783, and did not 
set off for Aberdeen until a short 
time before his consecration, on the 
14th of November, 1784. In the 
interval he had considerable inter- 
course with the English prelacy, on 
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the subject of his mission. This 
might be made to appear from sun- 
dry letters of his private correspon- 
dence, and by credible testimony of 
conversations held by him after his 
return, But the view shall be 
limited to his letters to the clergy 
of Connecticut, published in the 
Churchman’s Magazine, in the year 
1806, 

It appears, that soon after his ar- 
rival he first waited on the Bishop 
of London, Dr. Lowth ; probably, 
because the Bishops of Lendon had 
been diocesans of America. This 
Bishop ‘‘ mentioned the state oaths 
in the ordination offices as impedi- 
ments; but supposed, that the 
king’s dispensation would be a suf- 
ficient warrant for the Archbishops 
to proceed on.” Thus writes Dr. 
Seabury, and then adds—*“ But 
upon conversing with his Grace of 
Canterbury, I fouad his opinion ra- 
ther different from the Bishop of 
London. “He received me politely, 
approved of the measure, saw the 
necessity of it, and would do all he 
could to carry it into execution. But 
he must proceed openly, and with 
candour. His majesty’s dispensa- 
tion, he feared, would not be suffi- 
cient to justify the omission of oaths 
imposed by act of Parliament. He 
would consult the other Bishops ; 
he would advise with those persons, 
on whose judgment he thought he 
could depend. He was glad to hear 
the opinion of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and wished to know the senti- 
ments of the Archbishop of York. 
He foresaw great difficulties, but 
hoped they were none of them insur- 
mountable.”’ 

It was highly indecorous, if Dr. 
Seabury, after such a reception, ab- 
ruptly left the room, first having 
threatened the Archbishop with an 
application to Scotland, and imme- 
diately proceeding to carry the 
threat into effect. 

But, on recourse to his letter of 
the 16th of August, 1783, the fol- 
lowing facts appear. Dr. Seabury 
repaired to York, on a visit to the 
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Archbishop of that province, to 
whom the application from Connec- 
ticut had been addressed, in con- 
sequence of the decease of Arch- 
bishop Cornwallis ; the promotion of 
Dr. Moore to the primacy not being 
known in America. There ensued 
a correspondence between the two 
archbishops. Dithculties occurred : 
among which, as appears from Mr. 
Hoare’s book, (p. 231), was the op- 
position of the Lord Chancellor, 
whose opinion, as he was Speaker 
of the House of Lords, would of 
course have great weight. Dr. Sea- 
bury, seeing no end of the negocia- 
tion, after a stay of more than a 
year, repaired to Scotland. 

The result of these facts is the 
conviction, that there must have 
been a misunderstanding in the mind 
of that excellent man, Mr. Sharpe. 
It does not appear, that the business 
of Dr. Seabury was known to him, 
until after it was over. He entertain- 
ed sentiments unfavourable to the 
Scottish Episcopacy. Now, although 
there was no ground on which the 
Episcopal Church in America, se- 
vered as it had become from Eng- 
land, could reject a succession from 
this source ; allowance should be 
made for the scruples of a loyal Eng- 


lishman, in relation to a college of 


Bishops still dependent for the exer- 
cise of their function on a Pretender 
to the British crown: for this was 
considered by Mr. Sharpe * as their 





* It was erroneously conceived, by Mr. 
Granville Sharpe, that the Scottish Epis- 
copal Clergy, after the revolution of 1688, 
were dependent, for the exercise of their 
function, on a pretender to the British 
Crown. This, however, was not the fact, 
for, as is accurately stated by Bishop Jolin 
Skinner, in his Narrative—The Bi- 
shops ** continued to perform the spiritual 
functions of their episcopal character, to 
ordain ministers for the vacant congrega- 
tions of their own persuasion, and, as they 
saw it necessary, to CONSECRATE such per- 
sons as they thought most proper for con- 
tinuing the succession of their own order, 
without asking permission, either from 
the exiled, or from the reigning Prince.” 
Attempts, indeed, had been made, for the 


situation in the very case of Dr. Sea- 
bury, as appears on the 212th page 
of the biography. The mind of Mr. 
Sharpe being in this state, it is no 
injury to his memory to suppose, 
that he may have misapprehended 
the narrative of the interview in 
question, even if it came to him 
from his Grace of Canterbury. This, 
however, does not appear in the ex- 
tract from the manuscript, but is 
added by Mr. Hoare. 

It ought not to be deemed indeli- 
cate to the latter gentleman, to sup- 
pose that he may have misappre- 
hended in this instance; it having 
certainly happened to him in ano- 
ther; where he says (page 230) con- 
cerning the two bishops, consecrated 
on the 4th of February, L787, that 
they had been introduced to the 
Archbishop by Mr. Sharpe, It ap- 
pears from a late work entitled 
* Memoirs’ of the Episcopal 
Church,” and written by one of 
these bishops, that they were intro- 
duced by his excellency John 
Adams, Esq. then Minister at the 
Court of Great Britain. 

On the opposite page to that the 
last referred to, there is an error, 
which ought to be here corrected. It 
seems to have been reported from 
this side of the Atlantic, and believ- 
ed on the other, that the Episcopal 
Convention, assembled in Philadel- 
phia in 1785, consisted of ** Presby- 
terians and other dissenters.” There 
was not an individual of that body, 
who was any other than a member 
of the Episcopal Church. 

The discharge of a debt to pri- 
introduction of FOREIGN influence, in the 
episcopal concerns of Scotland ; but they 
were resisted and soon effectually over- 
ruled by the bishops and clergy. See 
Skinner’s Eccles. Hist. of Scotland. Mr. 
Granville Sharpe was a keen Wie, 
though of episcopal principles; and he was 
known to be hardly in charity with, or at 
least to have no affection for, the episco- 
pal Tories of Scotland, and he was hence 
led to believe of them what was not in fact 


true, 
G, G, 
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vate character, sometimes seems due 
to historic truth. « 

So far as regards the operations of 
Mr. Sharpe in favour of American 
Episcopacy, the first fact within the 
knowledge of those who moved ia 
the business in this country, was his 
letter to a Baptist minister (Dr. Man- 
ning,) handed about the 
members of the Convention of 1785, 
but not submitted tothat body. The 
next, was extracts of letters of Mr. 
Sharpe to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, communicated to Dr. Frank- 
lin, and by him sent, in 1786, to the 
author of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Epis- 
copal Church.” The two Bishops, 
who were soon after consecrated in 
England, uniformly testified to the 
kind reception of them by Mr. 
Sharpe, and to his zeal iu their busi- 
These things fall short of 


among 


ness. 


what is contained in the biography : 
for there it is stated, that a book 
published by him in 1777, gave a 
beginning to designs in favour of 
Episcopacy, and this, with the aid 


of the people called Quakers; that 
the same book had convinced a large 
body of dissenters as well as church- 
men in the United States, of the pro- 
priety of establishing Episcopacy 
among themselves; and that even 
during the war, a motion had been 
made in Congress for the purpose, 
and was postponed, merely because 
a time of peace would be the most 
proper. There must have been some 
such accounts transmitted, but the 
matters were unknown to those, 
who had an agency in organizing 
the Episcopal Church. 

They were equally strangers to 
the alterations in the Liturgy pro- 
jected in 1689, under a commission 
from the crown, by a body of emi- 
nent divines, one of whom was the 
excellent grandfather of Mr. Sharpe, 
soon after Archbishop of York. 
They could not but know of the 
commission, and of the disappoint- 
ment of the object of it. But they 
had not access, as Mr. Sharpe sup- 
posed, (page 229) to the projected 
ilterations. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

From the very first appearance of 
the Remembrancer, I have been 
a constant reader, and am now 
happy to join your correspondent 
“« Clericus”’ in acknowledging ‘‘ your 
readiness to admit any thiug into 
your useful Miscellany that is of 
essential interestto the Clergy.” Per- 
mit me to add also, that, under the 
terms ‘‘ interests of the Clergy,” I 
have no doubt but you comprehend 
the interests of Curates, as well as 
those of Incumbents. 

Under this persuasion I venture 
to hope, you will allow me, through 
the medium of the Remembrancer 
to lay before Clericus, a Curate’s 
views of that part of the act 57 
Geo. II, ‘“ For consolidating and 
amending the laws relating to spi- 
ritual persons, &c.” which appears 
so oppressive to an Incumbent. 

I shall not dispute the accuracy, 
with which Ciericus has painted the 
melancholy situation of incumbents, 
(though I think that if meant fora 
general representation, it is too 
highly coloured :) but I do contend, 
that if relief, and assistance is re- 
quired, for those, “‘ who have borne 
the heat and burden of the day,” it 
ought not to be procured by a de- 
duction from the pittance of those, 
who are bearing “ the heat and 
burden of the day,” and are perhaps 
the most diligent, and efficient la- 
bourers ‘‘ in the vineyard.” I can- 
not see the equity or the humanity 
of that appeal to the Bishops for 
relief, which points to the hard- 
earned stipend of a Curate, as the 
source from which it is to be drawn. 
Is Clericus prepared, to maintain, 
that £100, or £150, is too great a 
reward for the services of a Curate? 
or that it is too large a sum for his 
necessities 2 

Has not the Curate’s education 
been as expensive as his Rector’s? 
Has not he the same quantum of 
labour to perform while he is in 
health? Is he not under the same 
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ability to be disabled by sickness 
without any provision for such an 
emergency, and without any means 
of laying by money to form a fund 
of his own? Has he not a certain 
appearance to keep up? Is he not 
actually performing the duties of the 
living? Is it then just, that the 
Rector, who does nothing, should 
call upon the legislature, to allevi- 
ate his distress by taking from his 
Curate that little which he so fairly 
earns ? 

If the case of the Incumbent be 
so deplorable, where the above- 
mentioned act is in operation, let 
Clericus consider the situation of 
the Curate where it is no¢ in opera- 
tion. Clericus brings forward his 
own case to illustrate his observa- 
tions, permit me in like manner to 
state mine. Our cases are so far 


parallel, as | have another (though 
very scanty) source of income, for 
which I have equal reason to be 
thankful. 


I am curate to a parish of which 


the Rector is non-resident, and of 
‘which the population amounts to 
between two and three thousand 
souls. I have served this curacy 
(and I trust zealously, and consci- 
entiously,) during nine years, for a 
salary of 60/. per annum, and a 
house without surplice fees, or any 
other advantage whatsoever. 

Now supposing I happened not 
to be possessed of any other source 
of income (as certainly is the case 
with numbers of my brother Cu- 
rates,) I ask Clericus what would 
be my situation? I have a wife 
and four young children. Is 60l. a 
just remuneration for my services, 
or for the expences of my educa- 
tion? Is it sufficient to maintain a 
decent appearance? Is it more 
than sufficient for the bare suste- 
nance of such a family? Does it 
ailord a possibility of laying aside 
a single shilling for the day of sick- 
ness, or distress? When “ age,” 
then, or “ infirmity,’”’ or ‘* chronic 
disease,” or any other of those ne- 
cessary causes enumerated by Cle- 
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ricus, have incapacitated the poor 
Curate from bearing any longer 
“‘ the heat and burden of the day” 
where, alas, is he to take refuge? 
The Rector provides nothing for his 
retirement, when he is past his labour. 
He may pine, languish, and sicken 
in penury, contempt, and obscu- 
rity; may end a life of usefulness 
and toil, by a death rendered more 
bitter from a broken spirit, a heart- 
rending struggle with miseries, fox 
which poverty denies relief, and of 
whieh decent pride forbids disclo. 
sure ! 

Clericus must be sensible, that 
such must be the fate of a Curate 
in such a case as mine. He must 
be sensible, that mine is not an ea- 
treme case, that there are many 
Curates, whose salary is less than 
mine. Does he then seriously urge 
the legislature to provide for non- 
resident incumbents by diminishing 
the additional stipend, which they 
have so justly decreed to the suffer- 
ing and laborious Curate? If they 
did withdraw that addition I again 
ask Clericus what would be the situ- 
ation of the Curate. He will not 
surely contend, that the stipend | 
receive is adequate to either my ser- 
vices or my necessities? And what 
grounds has he to assume that the 
generality of incumbents, would, 
without the interference of the legis- 
lature, be more bountiful than mine? 
He has no character for illiberality 
in his general dealings, even this 
statement is not intended as a 
vent to feelings of anger, or discon- 
tent on my part. have always 
served him cheerfully as a Curate, 
and been attached to him as a 
friend. Mine is the language, not 
of complaint, but of justification. 
I wish to vindicate the legislature, 
and the Bishops, from what appears 
to me, an unjust censure. I wish to 
shew, that they were called upon 
by every principle of equity, huma- 
nity, and sound policy, to make a 
better provision for the Curates, 
and not to leave the quantum of 
their reward to be determined by 
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those, whose interest it certainly 
must be, to reduce it to the lowest 
possible standard. I wish to shew 
that if any censure is applicable to 
the legislature, it is because they 
did not take the case of the Curates 
into their earlier consideration, and 
provide for them by a law more 
speedy in its operation; that if any 
appeal on this head is necessary to 
the Bishops, it is that they will ex- 
ert their vigilance, in taking care, 
that the benevolent 
Parliament be not frustrated, and 
the provisions of the act evaded by 
the artifices of the selfish, the needy, 
or the avaricious. 

In these remarks, if I have been 
betrayed into any warmth of expres- 
sion, let me not be supposed to 
breathe a spirit of hostility, or dis- 
respect, to the Incumbents of this 
country. As a body, and, to the 
extent of my acquaintance with 
them, as individuals, I hold them in 
the highest possible admiration, and 
esteem. I look upon them as an 
honour to the age, an ornament and 
a blessing to the country in which 
they live. I consider them as often 
very inadequately rewarded, and 
would not deprive them of one jot, 
or tittle of what they so justly merit. 

All that I contend for is that an 
increased provision for non-resident 
Incumbents cannot consistently with 
equity, or humanity, be derived 
from the diminution of that destined 
for the maintainance of resident 
Curates, a class of men equally 
meritorious, and in still greater 
need: of men who have been often, 
and justly characterised as exem- 
plary, pious, zealous, and efficient: 
as deserving every encouragement 
that their country could give them, 
and yet often receiving scarcely the 
wages of a menial, or of a common 
labourer. 

I shall close “this subject with 
concurring in the hope of Clericus, 
that in giving his, or other commu- 
nications “ a place in the Christian 
Remembrancer” and representing 
“ the deplorable case of hundreds 
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of repectable Clergymen,” you may, 
“* perhaps be the means of procur- 
ing them some speedy alleviation 
and redress.” I must, however, also 
hope that under the appellation of 
“* respectable Clergymen,” he will 
be pleased to include us poor Cu- 
rates, and allow us to form one 
member of this venerable body. I 
hupe that if he finds one leg of this 
body, to be disabled by a “ chro- 
nic,” or any other disease, he will 
relinquish his plan of relieving it, by 
transferring the disorder to the other 
leg. And I can assure him, that if he 
really does think Curates are “ bet- 
ter provided for than Incumbents,” 
and is desirous to throw away that 
very disadvantageous and trouble- 
some thing called a living, he will 
find it readily and thankfully picked 
up, by his, and your 
Obedient humble servant, 
A CuRATE. 


Re 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

WILL you allow me to add a post- 
script, to the satisfactory answer 
which has already been given to Mr, 
Owen’s vaunting account, of the 
Bible Society’s translating opera- 
tions. 

“No body of men, (says Mr. 
Owen,) can take more pains than 
they (the Bible Society) do, to pro- 
cure suitable editors forsuch foreign 
versions as they may have occasion 
to print, or look more closely into 
the principles and qualifications of 
those to whom the editing of them 
is entrusted.’’ It is admitted that 
they knew nothing at all about the 
principles of M. Mercier the recom- 
mender; and perhaps your readers 
know as little of the principles of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, the editor of the ver- 
sion in question. He brought him- 
self first I believe, into public notice 
by maintaining that the creature 
which tempted Eve was an ape. But 
his chief forte seems to lie in per- 
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verting the most solemn truths of 
Scripture, into jibes and jeers at 
the Established Church. ‘The few 
following may serve for a spice of 
the quality of the numbers irter- 
spersed through his commentary. 
“Paul was not brought into the 
Christian ministry by any rite ever 
used in the Christian Church; nei- 
ther Bishop nor Presbyter ever laid 
their hands on him.” A very dif- 
ferent account, however, is given in 
the thirteenth chapter of the Acts: 
where we see that Paul was brought 
into the Christian ministry, by the 
very rite still used in the Christian 
Church, performed by the very same 
authorities as at present, and that 
by the express command of the 
Holy Ghost. Again, ‘*‘ where the 
seed of the kingdom of God is 
sowed, and the dispensation of the 
gospel is committed to man, a good 
education may be of great gene- 
ral use: but it no more follows, 
because a man has had a good edu- 
cation, that therefore he is qualified 
to preach the Gospel, than it does 
because he has not had that, there- 
fore he is unqualified.” Dr. Clarke 
I hope will allow, that the “ dispen- 
sation of the gospel’’ was committed 
to the Apostles, and they certainly 
were considered by their master, 
unqualified for preaching it, for want 
of a good education, for they were 
not permitted to preach it till this 
want had been supplied, by one of 
the most awful miracles recorded in 
Holy Writ, though many of them 
were equally well educated with the 
generality of that class with which 
they ranked in Society ; and second- 
ly, in the case of St. Paul, we see 
that human learning, naturally ac- 
quired, superseded the necessity 
of this miraculous endowment 
with knowledge, although with re- 
gard to all the other gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, he was not a whit 
behind the chiefest of the Aposties. 
From the first example it appears 
that a good education, nota middling 
one, is absolutely required by Christ, 
in his ministers, and from the second, 
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that a good education naturally ae- 
quired, is as far as education goes, 
sufficient. Again, ‘‘ men-made mi- 
nisters,’? says the Doctor, “ have 
almost ruined the heritage of God.” 
Who the ‘‘ men-made ministers” are, 
we need not ask, but I think some 
self-made ones have lately been 
much more mischievous. But to 
quote all the passages of this de. 
scription would be endless, open 
the Doctor's Testament where you 
will you meet with something of the 
kind. ‘* However necessary the 
Church may be to the State, and 
the State to the Church, yet the 
latter is never so much in danger 
as when the former smiles upon 
it.”"— The publicans were some- 
thing like the tithe farmers in a 
certain country,—a principal cause 
ofthe public burdens and discontent.” 
In short the Doctor seems never to 
have set himself down to his Bible 
but with a mind rendered morbid 
by animosity towards the Church 
of England, and yet I believe 
the Doctor considers himself one of 
those to whom the “ dispensation of 
the Gospel” is peculiarly commit- 
ted. However this may be, he has 
frequent recourse in his commentary 
to the authority of the late Mr. 
Gilbert Waketield, and occasionally 
to that of Dr. Priestely, neither of 
them very great friends either to 
the Gospel or its author, and there- 
fore we need not wonder that the 
Doctor as editor of the Bible So- 
clety’s French version should permit 
the erroneous passage which gav 
rise to this discussion to remain 
uncorrected. 
ALPHA. 
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MR. OWEN’S PAMPHLET AND 
POSTSCRIPT. 


Our readers may probably have 
heard that the Rev. John Owen has 
republished his two letters on the 
subject of the Bible Society's French 
Bible, which appeared in the last 
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Number of the Christian Remem- 
brancer, with a Postscript, contain- 
ing remarks on the whole corres- 
pondence. Those who have not 
seen the pamphlet will be surprised 
to hear that Mr. Owen has abstained 
from reprinting the letter and the 
observations to which he replies. 
Such a proceeding might have been 
inconvenient, but it would not have 
been unfair. ‘Those who have seen 
the pamphlet, will probably think 
that we are called upon to offer 
some remarks upon its contents. 
First, we must speak of Mr. 
Owen and of ourselves. This con- 
troversy was not of oursecking, In 
giving insertion to Dr. Luscombe’s 
letter, we acted merely as the con- 
ductors of a magazine— and we 
printed the Oxford reply the moment 
that it reached our hands. Mr. Owen 
refused to let the matter rest here, 
he drew up a long statement upon 
the subject, and published it as an 
advertisement in the newspapers. 
And when our attention was thus 
forcibly directed to the question, we 
took the trouble of examining Mr. 
Owen's statements, and sent our 
discoveries respecting them to the 
New Times. 
those discoveries is admitted by Mr. 
Owen himself; and if they have not 
contributed to raise the character 
of his favourite institution, the friends 
of that institution have nobody to 
blame but Mr. Owen. The public 
would never have heard of M. Mer- 
cier, or M, Des Carrieres, had it 
not been for the overflowing of Mr. 
Owen’s zeal. He thought it worth 
his while to attack the Remembran- 
cer, in the newspapers, and we 
availed ourselves of the right of self- 
defence. In his Postscript, Mr.OQwen 
fears that the friends of truth and 
fair dealing, will feel great pain at 
our statement respecting the French 
Testament, circulated by the Soci- 
ety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Nowif we had pretended to 
quote a work which does not exist, 
(viz. Ostervald’s French Bible, 1716) 
and referred confidently to several 
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others which we had never seen, 
(viz. the other early editions of the 
same work) we should think it highly 
probable that the friends of truth 
would never trouble themselves again 
about us or our writings. Mr. Owen 
thought Ostervald’s Bible was first 
published in 1716. This was a mis- 
take, and as such may be excused. 
But he also said that he had con- 
sulted that and other editions, and 
that they sanctioned the disputed 
translation. This was nota mistake, 
and is not to be excused. And 
ready as we are, and ever shall be 
to submit to the judgment of the 
fair dealing, Mr. Owen must excuse 
us for questioning his title to the 
epithet. Uf his Advertisement had 
noticed the letter from Oxford, or 
his Pamphlet had contained a reprint 
of the articles on which it comments, 
if he had given a categorical answer 
to our query respecting Dr. A. 
Clarke ; or said less about his friend- 
ship for the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, we should have 
been happy to pay a tribute to the 
fair dealing of our adversary. In 
the present state of affairs we must 
beg leave to pause, and to refer a 
question upon which of course we 
cannot be impartial, to the judgment 
of every candid mind, 

A few words must be added with 
respect to the last mentioned insti- 
tulion, of which Mr. Owen affects 
to think that we are as much the di- 
rectors and the organs, as he is the 
director and organ of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. If we had 
been selected by a Right Rev. Vice- 
president of the Society for promot. 
ing Christian Knowledge, as the pro- 
per persons to explain the proceed- 
ings of that institution, if we had 
consequently defended it at a very 
considerable expence, in the Old and 
New Times, if when that defence 
was exposed and refuted, we had 
proved the fact “to the satisfaction 
of the committee,’’ and been autho- 
rized to inform the world of “ their 
having given directions that the cor- 
rected translation shall be adopted 
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accordingly, in all future editions of 
that version’’ of the Bible, Mr. Owen 
might have some grounds for making 
the Society responsible for our vin- 
dication of it, and for being very 
much hurt at our neglecting to ex- 
press a heartfelt sorrow for the er- 
rors in the French Testament, which 
has been circulated by the Society !! 
As matters really stand, the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge 
has been introduced most absurdly 
and unnecessarily into the dispute, 
by the zeal and sincerity of its warm- 
hearted friend, Mr. Owen. When 
he had not a word to say for himself 
or for the Bible Society, he turned 
off, consistently enough, with a 
sneer at Bartlett's Buildings, and 
Dr. Luscombe. We cannot even 
pay him the compliment of saying 
that the imposition upon the Soci- 
ety’s booksellers was detected by his 
means; since Dr. Luscombe is much 
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better entitled to that distinction, 
The worthy doctor must feel obliged 
by Mr. Owen's courteous notice of 
him ; particularly as the second er- 
ror which has been pointed out in 
the Bible Society’s French Bible, is 
passed over without the slightest no- 
tice. The reader of the Postscript 
is told that Dr. Luscombe is looking 
for more errors, but Mr. Owen’s 


fair dealing does not say that be has 


found one. Can we doubt why his 
pamphlet omits the writings of his 
opponents, or need we say another 
word to such a candid controver- 
sialist? We will only add that he 
concludes his lucubrations by saying 
that the Bible Society “has secret 
friends in the Church, who will avow 
their attachment to it, as soon as 
they can do so with impunity.” A 
very prudent resolution—and calcu- 
lated to give “great pleasure to every 
friend of truth and fair dealing.”’ 





SACRED POETRY. 


ON FASTING. 


Thou, who for hapless Sinners’ sake, 
With lonely abstinence and prayer, 
For forty days and forty nights 
Didst to the barren wild repair ; 


So by austerities, O Lord, 

My wayward stubborn will subdue : 
My body to the spirit bend : 

My heart in holiness renew. 


By fasting and by prayer alone 
The demons were of old expell’d ; 
And best by penances severe 
Will Man’s presumptuous sins be quell’d. 


The world, its pleasures and its gains, 
But feed a rebel flame within: 

Who from the world at times retire, 
Retire from Satan and from sin. 
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ON THE TEMPTATIONS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Amazing scene! the Incarnate God 
By Satan’s wiles assail’d ! 

Yet spurn’d, like Samson’s bands, with ease, 
The strong temptations fail’d. 


And whence, O Saviour, say, O whence, 
To meet the trying hour, 

Was drawn against the insidious Foe 
Thy panoply of power ? 


Didst Thou in all the Godhead rise, 
And call down heavenly fire ? 

And did the Almighty Father send 
His ministers of ire? 


No: by the words of Holy Writ 
The great Redeemer sped : 

Aw’d by the force of Sacred Truth, 
The Tempter heard, and fled. 


O be the same assisting Grace 
In all my wants supplied : 

The Holy Spirit strength impart ; 
The Sacred Volume guide. 


ON REPENTANCE. 
FROM THE SIST PSALM 


Ah flow, in bitterness of grief, 
Ye tears of deep contrition, flow : 
Ye pangs, that rend this aching breast, 
A rising sense of guilt ye show. 


The troubled heart, the conscious tear, 
O God, thy mercy more inclines, 
Than countless victims bleeding round, 

Or incense from a thousand shrines. 


The Soul, if there contrition dwell, 
Though deeply stain’d with guilt and woe, 
Shall to thy pitying eye appear 
As spotless as the virgin snow. 
How near the paths of death I tread ! 
How on destruction’s brink I stand ! 
In mercy hear the contrite prayer ; 
In mercy stretch thy saving band. 
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THE SINNER’S TRUST IN GOD. 
FROM THE 130TH PSALM. 


O’ ERWHELM’D with shame and sunk in woe 
J bid my tears repentant flow : 

O mark my sorrows, as they rise ; 

And listen, when thy suppliant cries. 


If thou with rigid eye survey 

The wanderings of our mortal way, 
The purest spirits, O my God, 

Must sink beneath thy chastening rod. 


But Mercy, sovereign Power, is thine, 
And Patience, attribute divine : 

And long thy Goodness will endure 
The ills, thy precepts cannot cure. 


O then to thee in fervent prayer 

My wounded spirit, lo! I bear : 

In thee with trembling hope repose 
My shame, my frailties, and my woes. 


AFFLICTIONS USEFUL. 


How heavy on thy suppliant’s head 
Thy terrors lie, O God: 

Yet kindness in thy wrath I see, 
And kiss the chastening rod. 


When sickness spreads her gloom around, 
r 
Thy goodness [ descry, 

More than when health illumes the cheek, 
Or pleasure fires the eye. 


Around the couch of pale Disease 
Will false temptations stay ? 

And guilty joys, which Fortune brings, 
With Fortune pass away. 


The mind, of earthly hopes bereft, 
Seeks comfort from above: 

And, fearful on itself to rest, 
Rests on Almighty love. 


Prais’d be the wisdom, that ordain’d 
The season of distress : 

Whom God by sorrow never tries, 
That God may never bless. 
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Bishop of Quebec's Charge. 


THE ANNUNCIATION. 


THE angel wings his downward flight 


To Galilean hills : 


The glory, that around bim beams, 
The humble dwelling fills. 


No message he of import light 
Descends from heaven to bring : 

He comes on mission to announce 
The Incarnate God and King. 


The course of natuze’s laws shall change ; 
Aud, wond’rous to believe! 
O’ershadow'd by Almighty Power 
A virgin shall conceive. 


The babe no palace shall receive, 


No royal state attend : 
Yet he o’er all the earth shall spread 
A kingdom without end. 


Nations shall in his temple kneel ; 
And kings before him fall : 

And none shall vainly on his name 
For Grace and Pardon call. 








A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Drocese of Quebec, in the 
Year 1820. By the Right Rev. 
Jacob, Lord Bishop of that Dio- 


cese. Neilson, Quebec, 1820, 





Tuis Charge is published at the 
united request of the Clergy of the 
provinces of Upper and Lower Ca~- 
nada, and the address of the former 
body is prefixed to the pamphlet. 
Having congratulated the Bishop of 
Quebec on the first general meeting 
of that province under his lord- 
ship’s governance, the Clergy re- 
mind bim that thirty years have 
nearly elapsed since he first entered 
upon his arduous task. He foand 
it a wilderness, with few inbabit- 
ants, and only three clergymen 
within iis bounds. Now the popu- 
lation is becoming great ; Churches 
are springing up, and there is a 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


growing desire among the people to 
be taught Christianity through the 
medium of the Established Church. 
The great difficulties which have 
been overcome, encourage the best 
hopes of future success; and the 
Church may now be expected to 
spread through all those Western 
Regions, and show to an affection- 
ate people the benefits of that 
bappy establishment,which has been 
for ages the admiration ef the 
Christian world. In conelusion, his 
Lordship is assured that earnest 
prayers for his safety attend him on 
his journey, and that future times 
will have reason to bless the first 
Bishop of Quebec, by whose exer. 
tions a fair foundation has been 
jaid for the diffusion of Christianixy 
through a province, where the 
Church, arrayed in her beautiful 
garment, is turning darkuess into 
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light, and sowing those seeds of 
righteousness and truth which shall 
spring up and bloom for ever. The 
Charge of a Prelate who is thus af- 
fectionately esteemed by his Clergy, 
is calculated to excite a peculiar 
interest; and we shall endeavour to 
lay an abstract of its contents be- 
fore the reader. 

After having explained the rea- 
sons which have hitherto induced 
him to abstain from frequent and 
regular visitations of his extensive 
diocese, the Bishop deciares his in- 
tention of entering first into the 
consideration of the general duties 
of the clerical office ; and, secondly, 
of touching upon some of those 
which arise out of the particular 
situation of his hearers. Under the 
former head he strongly recommends 
habitual study of the Word of God, 
a competent acquaintance with the 
writings of the Fathers, a know- 
ledge of profane as well as of sacred 
history ; of natural philosophy, and 
of the higher and better parts of 
general literature; of the Articles, 
Liturgy, and Rubrics of the Church, 
their origin, their history, and their 
mutual connection. Under the head 
of preaching, the Bishop exhorts 
his Clergy to lay before their people 
the great, fundamental, distinguish- 
ing doctrines of the religion of 
Christ, occasionally to state and ex- 
plain the main evidences of the truth 
of the Christian religion ; not to be 
discouraged by the accusation of 
being mere moral teachers, from 
pressing in the most decided man- 
ner the obligation of obedience to 
the commandments of Christ. With 
respect to the choice of subjects, 
he adverts to the necessity of suit- 
ing a sermon to a congregation—of 
seizing and applying the circum- 
stances and occurrences of a neigh- 
bourhood—of never passing over the 
principal Fasts and Festivals, with- 
out explaining the particular doc- 
trine, instruction, or example, which 
these observances are intended to 
enforce. 

With respect to the composition 
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of sermons, his Lordship points out 
the advantages of plain and perspi- 
cuous language, and of a rigorous 
adherence to the subject of the text. 
In their delivery he conceives that 
many of the clergy of our Church 
are too indifferent, too little ambi. 
tious to excel, too tame and inani- 
mate. And his observations on this 
subject are also applied to the man- 
ner of reading the Liturgy, which 
he thinks is often done with less 
solemnity, less feeling, less devotion 
than it ought to be. The duties 
of catechising the ignorant and vi. 
siting the sick, are not forgotten— 
‘very precious,” says the Bishop, 
** are such occasions, and lukewarm 
indeed in Christian sentiment and 
hard of heart must that minister of 
the Gospel be who can incur the 
blame of wilfully neglecting them.” 

Turning next to the peculiar 
duties of. the Canadian Clergy, the 
Bishop makes the following state- 
ments respecting the difficulties to 
be encountered, and the best mode 
of surmounting them. 


“Tt is a fashion among many, in these 
times, and io this country, to look with- 
out respect, to the most venerable institu- 
tions, and even to question the validity of 
the most sacred ordmances, 

“‘ Who does not know the proneness of 
mankind to rush into extremes? 

“ Freed as the Church of England is from 
all burthensome exterior observances, one 
would think that her simple, yet expressive, 
and dignified institutions, might find fa- 
vour with all, who will admit that the vi- 
sible Church of Christ cannot exist, with- 
out the use of the sacraments ; without an 
order of men duly appointed to minister 
those sacraments ; without certain exte- 
rior forms of public worship; and certain 
rules of government and discipline. 

“ But if in former times men relied too 
much upon the virtue and efficacy of exte- 
rior ordinances, and in that reliance lost 
sight of a due regard to the spiritual cha- 
racter of the Christian worship, not only 
is that error sufficiently exploded, but we 
are in danger of embracing error of a con- 
trary kind. 

“‘ There is, in the temper of the times, 
and among ourselves, not merely a con- 
tempt for superstitious pageantry, and an 
abhorrence of spiritual usurpation,—the 
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natural results of the unfettered exercise 
of reason,—but a dangerous disposition to 
shake off all respect for all established au- 
thorities, however venerable for their an- 
tiquity, just in their principles, and wise, 
and liberal, in their constitution and go. 
vernment. There is a scepticism, capa- 
ble of withholding its assent from the ex- 
pediency, and the duty, of conforming to 
rites practised, and therefore for ever con- 
secrated as a part of our religion, by the 
Apostles of Christ: nay,—worse than this 
—there is an audacity, which questions 
the necessity even of those rites which 
were instituted by Jesus Christ himself. 

“ From the situation of these provinces, 
and the various origin and mixed charac- 
ter of the persons who inhabit them, and 
from the constant intercourse with a neigh- 
bouring country, in which much laxity of 
religions opinion is known to prevail, there 
is great room to fear, that we are nota 
little infected with loose notions upon the 
subjects just mentioned: and cannot rely 
with security upon any general attachment 
to our Church, 

«“ In this case, what is it that we have to 
do?—-to fold our arms in passive acquies- 
cence?—to give way to indifference, or 
disgust ?—or to throw up our cause in de- 
spair ?—God forbid !—As itis the bounden 
duty, so should it be the fixed determina- 
tion, of the Clergy of that Church, which, 
with the form, has preserved the purity of 
the earliest Christian Churches, to ‘ con- 
tend earnestly for the faith that was once 
delivered to the saints.—Knowing well, 
the value of their sacred institutions, and 
loving, as they know them, they must 
surely feel the duty of defending them, 
though with becoming moderation, yet, 
with unshaken constancy ; though with 
Christian charity, and Christian meekness, 
yet with undeviating, and unblenching re- 
solution. 

“ In this spirit, you will endeavour to 
guard your people not only against errors, 
which are the produce of your own soil, 
and which gain strength from the natural 
habits of yet unsettled life, but against 
those loose opinions also, that are the 
growth of other lands, and that by con- 
tiguity, and intermixture, are easily disse- 
minated, and readily take root, and grow 
amongst us.” P. 34. 

“ In considering the most probable 
means of producing these effects I should 
recur, first, to the preaching of the whole 
Gospel of Christ :—and secondly, to con- 
tending,—as occasion shall require, — 
against the extension of heresy, and 
schism, 

“TI have already made some observa- 


tions, respecting the manner in which the 
Gospel is to be preached ;—but I must, 
notwithstanding, at the hazard of some 
repetition, remind you, (with reference to 
the point which I am now treating,) that 
to preach the Gospel, in the estimation 
of the Church of England, whatever may 
be pretended by adversaries without, or 
by weak brethren within her pale, is to 
preach the redemption:—the doctrine of 
atonement; the satisfaction made for sin- 
ners by the blood of Christ :—It is, to lay 
open the corruptioa of human nature; the 
insufficiency of man, unassisted by Divine 
Grace, for any thing that is good ; the effi- 
cacy of the prayer of faith; and the puri- 
fying, directing, sustaining, and sanctifying 
influence of the Holy Spirit. 

“ The ministers of our Church, are fre- 
quently accused of neglecting, these essen- 
tial, and vital parts of Christianity : and to 
such accusations, I cannot consider silence 
to be a satisfactory, or sufficient answer. 

“‘ There are words, I am aware, that 
carry with them a sort of charm, in the 
present day, by which the faculty of rea- 
son, and the principle of duty, are so per- 
verted, or benumbed, that men are brought 
to think, when various, and contradictory 
Opinions on religious subjects generally 
prevail, that the safest, and the wisest 
thing that can be done, is to remain tran- 
quil, and let each opinion take its course, 
without gainsaying, or disturbance. The 
potent words are these—‘an enlightened 
attachment to civil, and religious Aiberty : 
—an enlarged, and generous liberality of 
sentiment :’-—Good things these, no doubt, 
in themselves, and when clearly under- 
stood, and correctly applied; but singu- 
larly apt to bewilder weak heads, and to 
inflame tempers, naturally ambitious, and 
impatient of all wholesome, and legitimate 
restraint. If you * love the praise of men,’ 
you will be tempted, to yield to this delu- 
sive influence ;—but where then will be 
your regard to the charge of the Apostle, 
to the minister of Christ’s religion, that he 
* take heed to himself, and to the doc- 
trine? where will be your observance of 
his exhortation, to maintain both the pu- 
rity and the unity, of the Faith ; and sted- 
fastly to adhere to the ‘ form of sound 
words, in which that ‘ faith was first deli- 
vered to the Saints ? 

‘* Liberality of sentiment, upon religious 
subjects, is tiuly lovely, and respectable, 
when it is guided by clear views, and 
placed under the regulation of a just re- 
straint : but unrestrained, or ill-conceived, 
it is not only an unsteady, but a dangerous 
guide. 

“It is trite to observe,—but it should, 
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nevertheless, be carefully remembered by 
every true friend to our religious estab- 
lishment,—that as political liberty, unless 
it be watchfully guarded, is prone to ex- 
ceed its just limits, and degenerate into 
licentiousness, so liberality in religion, 
which disregards that uniformity of plan, 
on which the Church of Christ was found- 


ed,—is generally observed to unite itself 


with laxity of principle, to plunge into all 
the uncertainty of doubt, and to merge, at 
last, in profligate indifference. 

* Yenderness of disposition,—it may be 
said,—friendly motives of personal regard, 
respect for the sentiments, and feelings of 
others, (and more especially in matters in 
which conscience is concerned,) indul- 
gence for the errors incident to human 
weakness,—these, and other like consi- 
derations, may, and indeed mast, render it 
more or less painful, to impugn the tenets, 
and conduct of others; or even decidedly 
to defend our own :—Be it so:—bnt are 
we therefore to desert our cause ; and set 
aside our duty, as Minusters of the 
Church? 

“ We are, for the most part, the persons 
attacked, Whiere is the fold, into which, 
under the pretence that the appointed 
Shepherd is not faithful to his trust, unau- 
thorized, and ill-instructed teachers, do 
not endeavour to ivtrade themselves; ca- 
lumniating the conduct of the regular 
Clergy, and tearing esunder the bonds of 
union, between the Pastor, and his people? 

** Is there a want of charity, or liber- 
ality,—in considering this, to be a crying 
evil; and in strenuously endeavouring to 
resist its progress ?>—Then was St. Paui,— 
the eloquent eulogist of eharity,—the most 
uncharitable, and the most iliiberal of 
men ! 

“ Believe me, my reverend bretiiren, it 
is our duty to our Divine Master, and to 
that Church, whose constitution we have 
most solemnly pledged ourselves to main- 
tain, to meet, and disprove, the accusa- 
tions brought against us, as unsound wmi- 
nisters of the Gospel :—to meet them,— 
with temper, and fairness, certainly ;—but 
with firmuess, and decision :—to disprove 
them, by clear, and candid reasoning, and 
by sound, and Scriptural Doctrine. P. 37. 


These extracts will be perused 
with a mixture of satisfaction and 
regret—the one called forth by con- 
templating the piety and prudence 
which animates our venerable Trans- 
atlantic Prelate, the other by find- 
ing that he is not only required to 
pesist the ignorance and lukewarm- 
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ness of the modern settlers, or the 
long-established errors of the Popish 
peasantry, but that Methodism also 
has penetrated into that distant land, 
and divides and distracts with the 
saine facility and perseverance in 
Canada as in Britain. 

We heartily wish that the publi- 
cation of which we are now to take 
our leave, could be procured in this 
country. The passages extracted 
combine information on the state of 
our colonies, with sound religious 
advice. The partabridged contains 
an able summary for the use of the 
younger Clergy. The whole is 
worthy of the Prelate from whom it 
proceeds, and cannot fail to interest 
and please every lover of our Epis 
copal Church, 


—_ 


The Old Testament, arranged in 
Historical and Chronological Or- 
der, (on the Basis of Lightfoot’s 
Chronicle) in such Manner, that 
the Books, Chapters, Psalms, 
Prophecies, &c. may be read as 
one connected History, in the 
Words of the Authorized Trans- 
lation. With copious Indexes. 
By the Rev. George Townsend, 
M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In ‘Two Volumes. Ri- 
vingtons. 1821. 


Ir is well known that the Scriptures 
which compose the Old Testament, 
are not compiled in the exact chro- 
nological order in which they were 
produced by their several authors. 
The causes of this irregularity it is 
sufficiently easy to conjecture. The 
original compilers were more anx- 
ious to preserve the writings them- 
selves, than to ascertain their pre- 
clse arrangement; and to act as 
faithful guardians, rather than bib- 
lical crittes, of the sacred treasure. 
Hence have arisen those humerous 
dislocations in the historical parts, 
which, though they may escape the 
notice of the ordinary reader, are 
at once discerned by the attentive 
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student, and therefore deserve to 
be rectified, as well for the credit 
of the Scriptures, as for general 
edification and improvement. Who 
would not wish to become acquaint- 
ed with the various events, and 
other important information — re- 
corded in his Bible, in the order 
according to which it may be pre- 
sumed they actually occurred and 
were delivered, and thus to imbibe 
the same regular knowledge of the 
Divine History, as he obtains from 
perusing the accounts of human 
transactions? 

We are not aware of any similar 
design having been executed on the 
Continent: but the first person 
amongst our countrymen who con- 
ceived the idea of methodizing the 
Old Testament, was the ever me- 
morable John Lightfoot, who in the 
reign of Charles I. published that 
invaluable tract, which he denomi- 
nated “A Chronicle of the times 
and the order of the texts of the 
Old Testament, wherein the Books, 


Chapters, Psalms, Stories, Prophe- 
cies, &c. are reduced into their pro- 
per order, and taken vp in the pro- 
per places, in which the natural 
method and genuine series of the 
Chronology requireth them to be 


taken in. With reasons given of 
dislocations where they come, &c. 
&ec.” This divine was so eminent, 
that Bishop Walton consulted him 
both in the Polyglott Bible, and 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. The 
most learned foreigners came to 
England to visit him: and in the 
Presbyterian assembly of Divines 
at Westminster, he was the most 
distinguished for his learning and 
ability. But his work appeared 
during the bitter contests between 
the king and the parliament, and at- 
tracted none of that attention which 
it so richly deserved. 

The value, however, of the un- 
dertaking was duly appreciated by 
another divine, Samuel Torshell, 
tutor to the royal children, who 
only one year before the death of 
his unfortunate master, published a 
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tract, entitled, “ A design about 
disposing the Bible into an har- 
mony; in an Essay concerning the 
transposing the order of books and 
chapters of the Holy Scriptures, 
for the reducing of all into a con. 
tinued history, &c,” and addressed 
it at once, not to His fallen Ma- 
jesty, but to the Right Honourable 
Lords and Commons assembled in 
Parliament. But no attention was 
granted to it, and the design of 
harmonizing the Bible has, until the 
present attempt, been tutally aban- 
doned. 

Dr. Hales, the learned and labo- 
rious author of the Analysis of Sa- 
cred Chronology, is the [ast writer 
by whom the design of Torshell has 
been brought before the public. 


“ We have still,” he observes, “ to 
search in vain for a competent history of 
the Bible; a history which shall be plain 
and clear even to the unlearned, and yet 
concise, correct, and critical; competent 
Ist, to arrange all the scattered events of 
Scripture in a regular and lucid chronolo- 
gical and geographical order ; 2nd, to trace 
the connexion between the Old and New 
Testament throughout, so as to render the 
whole, one uniform and consistent narra- 
tive; 3rd, to expound the mysteries, doc- 
trines, and precepts of both intelligibly, 
rationally, and faitifully, &c. ; 4th, to un- 
fold and interpret the whole grand and 
comprehensive scheme of the prophetic 
argument from Genesis to Revelations, 
gradually revealed to mankind daring the 
Patriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian dispen- 
sations, as they were able to bear it ; 5th, 
to solve real difficulties, and reconcile ap- 
parent dissonances ; 6th, to silence scep- 
tics and heretics, infidels and scoffers, &c. ; 
7th, to defend the institutions of the pri- 
mitive Church against schismatics and 
levellers ; and in fine, 8th, to copy as 
closely as possible the brevity and con- 
ciseness, yet simplicity and plainness of 
the Gospel style.” 

Such a history of the Bible he 
describes as altogether a desidera- 
tum in the annals of sacred litera- 
ture. 

It is apparently with a view to 
accomplish and combine the several 
purposes of these excellent persons, 
that Mr. Townsend has undertaken 
his present laborious task, taking 
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for its basis the Chronicle of Light- 
foot, but introducing collaterally a 
great store of information collected 
from the various sources that have 
sprung up since the time of that 
learned commentator. 


“ The miscellaneous form,” he observes, 
“ of the Sacred Books, has been often 
considered by pious and learned men as 
one principal cause of those difficulties 
which have given rise to so many commen- 
taries, The great majority of the readers 
of Scripture are either unable or unwilling 
to undergo the delightful labour of ar- 
ranging the scattered events in their un- 
broken and historical order, Much error 
has arisen from this neglect. The Scrip- 
ture is too generally perused in detached 
passages and chapters only, It is but too 
frequently considered as a collection of 
unconnected narratives, promises, warn- 
ings, prophecies, and miscellaneous re- 
marks on important and interesting sub- 
jects. Hence, the most opposite doctrines 
have been taught, and the most inconsis- 
tent inferences drawn; and the Christian 
world, which ought to profess one faith, 
is divided into every possible gradation of 
opinion, each of which is defended by its 
advocates from detached and misapplied 
texts of Scripture.” 

“ Let not the pious Christian,” he pro- 
ceeds, “ feel any conscientious scruples 
against altering the disposition of the Sa- 
cred text, as contained in our common 
Bibles; or suppose that this arrangement 
is intended to supersede the authorized 
version. The four Gospels, which are 
equally entitled to our veneration with the 
Old Testament, have been repeatedly ar- 
ranged in their supposed historical order, 
in the form of diatessarons and harmonies ; 
and no opposition has ever yet been 
made on the part of the English Church 
to the labours of its exemplary divines, 
who engaged in these useful works. Nei- 
ther the Jewish Church befere the Advent 
of Christ, nor the Christian Church after 
it, has pronounced the order of these books 
to be canonical, and their collocation is 
different in the Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, 
and Latin versions.” 

Even the copies of the Vulgate 
differ from each other. In some 
MSS. the Book of Job, the Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Can- 
ticles, are placed after Malachi. 
The catalogues of Origen and Je- 
rome, the former of whom made the 
Scriptures the study of his life, and 
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whose arrangement of these com- 
positions is very different from that 
in our Bibles, are, most probably, 
the nearest to that of Esdras or Ez- 
ra, yet even these vary from each 
other ; and as the precise order has 
in no church been prescribed and 
insisted on, it may be concluded 
that no reasonable objection can be 
made to a connected arrangement 
of the Sacred Volume. 

Mr. T. however has not servilely 
followed his prototype Lightfoot, 
He has adopted one material varia- 
tion from his great original. On 
Lightfoot’s plan, the Old ‘Testament 
would have been read as one un- 
broken history, without any division 
into chapters, or any of those breaks, 
which are so well calculated to re- 
lieve attention. To obviate this ob- 
jection, Mr. T. has divided his ar- 
rangement into periods, chapters, 
and sections, with the view of ren- 
dering his work more useful and 
interesting to that large class of 
readers who have neither abundance 
of time for perusing books, nor ta- 
lent for investigation, and who may 
therefore take up and lay down the 
Old Testament at their leisure, as 
they would any other history or 
narrative. 

The number of his periods is 
eight, each of which is subdivided 
into chapters. His First Period 
contains the history of the world 
from the Creation to the Deluge, 
and includes the first nine chapters 
of Genesis. As the objeet of Mo- 
ses in writing the Pentateuch was 
the preservation of the Israelites 
from the contagion of the surround- 
ing idolatry, in the notes are pointed 
out the several reasons of those pe- 
culiar phrases, whieh are supposed 
to be directed against the prevail- 
ing superstitions of his day. Of this 
First Period, the titles of the chap- 
ters are, I. The Creation: FI. The 
Institution of the Sabbath, and the 
Fall of Man: III. The History of 
Adam, and his Descendants till the 
Deluge: IV. The Genealogy of the 
Patriarchs; V. The State of the 
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World immediately preceding the 
Deluge: VI. The Deluge: VII. The 
Covenant with Noah: VIII. Noah 
prophesies the Fate of his Sons, 

The Second Period comprizes the 
history of the time between the Dis- 
persion, and the birth of Moses, and 
includes the remainder of Genesis, 
the book of Job, and the first chap- 
ter of Exodus. The chapters are 
I. The Confusion of Tongues and 
Dispersion of Mankind: Il. The 
Life of Job: II. The Life of Abra- 
ham; 1V. From the Death of Abra- 
ham to the selling of Joseph: V. 
The History of Joseph and his Fa- 
mily in Egypt: VI. The Death of 
Jacob and the Patriarchs. 

The Third Period extends from 
the Birth to the Death of Moses, 
and comprizes the remainder of Ex- 
odus to the conclusion of the Pen- 
tateuch, and its chapters are I. The 
Birth and early life of Moses: II. 
The Legation of Moses: III. From 
the Legation of Moses to the Inflic- 
tion of the Plagues of Egypt: IV. 
The Infliction of the eight first 
Plagues: V. The Institution of the 
Passover: VI. The Conclusion of 
the Ten Plagues : VII. The Exodus: 
VIII. The Wandering in the Wil- 
derness. 

The Fourth Period comprizes the 
events from the entrance of the Is- 
raelites into the Holy Land, to the 
death of David. It includes the 
books of Judges, Joshua, Ruth, the 
first and second of Samuel, the first 
book of Chronicles, with the excep- 
tion of the first nine chapters (which 
are placed in the last section of the 
last period) and the two first chap- 
ters of the first book of Kings. It 
comprizes all those psalms which 
were probably written by David, 
and which are inserted in their sup- 
posed places, according to the 
events to which they are believed 
to refer. The chapters of this pe- 
riod are I. The Conquest of Ca- 
naan: II. The General Division of 
the Country: Til. The last Exhor- 
tation, and the Death of Joshua: 1V. 
The Interreguum after the Death of 
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Joshua: V. The Government of the 
Judges: VI. The Reign of Saul; 
VII. The Reign of David. 

The Fifth Period comprizes the 
Reign of Solomon, including the 
first chapters in the first book of 
Kings which relate his life ; the nine 
first chapters of the second book of 
Chronicles, which are harmonized 
with those from the book of Kings; 
the Psalms, supposed to have been 
sung or written at the dedication of 
the Temple; and the Books of Can- 
ticles, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, 
Its chapters are I. The Reign of 
Solomon before the Dedication of 
the Temple: IL. The Building of the 
Temple: III. The Dedication of the 
Temple: IV. Other Buildings and 
Magnificence of Solomon: V. The 
Greatness of Solomon—The Visit 
of the Queen of Sheba: VI. The 
Wisdom of Solomon—The Book of 
Proverbs: VII. The Offence of So. 
lomon—The Book of Ecclesiastes : 
VIII. The Death of Solomon. 

The Sixth Period comprizes the 
time from the accession of Reho- 
boam to the commencement of the 
Babylonish captivity. It includes 
the greater part of the books of 
Chronicles and Kings, which are 
harmonized throughout, with some 
of the Psalms, and the prophecies 
of Joel, Isaiah, Hosea, Amos, Jonah, 
Micah, Obadiah, Nahum, Habak. 
kuk, Zephaniah, part of Jeremiah, 
and part of the first chapter of Da- 
niel. The several predictions, or 
distinct discourses contained in the 
respective books of the prophets, 
are given in their historical places : 
and notes are appended to each, 
explaining the reasons for the dislo- 
cation. The chapters of this Period 
are eighteen, and are severally de- 
voted to the history of the reigns of 
the eighteen kings of Judah, begin- 
ning with the elevation of Reho- 
boam, to the conclusion of the reign 
of Jehoiakim, the last sovereign, in 
whose fourth year, Daniel was taken 
captive ; and from which event are 
computed the seventy years of the 
captivity. 
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The Seventh Period comprizes the 
history of the Babylonish captivity. 
No historical book in the Old Tes- 
tament contains a complete narra- 
tive of the transactions of the se- 
venty years: they are related in va- 
rious ‘parts of the prophets Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, and in 
the latter passages of the books of 
Kings and Chronicles. The chap- 
ters under this period are, I. Events 
at Jerusalem, from the Commence- 
ment of the Captivity to the Burning 
of the Temple: Il. Contemporary 
Events at Babylou, during the same 
Period: III. The History of that 
Portion of the Jewish nation which 
was not carried captive to Babylon, 
after the Burning of the Temple, 
and the Destruction of Jerusalem: 
IV, Events at Babylon between the 
Destruction of the Temple, and the 
Return of the Jews from their Cap- 
tivity, on the decree of Cyrus. 

The Eighth and last Period com- 
prizes the events from the termina- 
tion of the captivity to the probable 
close of the canon. It includes, be- 
sides several of the Psalms, the 
books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Es- 
ther, and the prophecies of Zecha- 
riah, Haggai, and Malachi. The 
arrangement of the events of this 
period is made chiefly on the 
authority of Dean Prideaux; whose 
history is advocated and adopt- 
ed by Dr. Hales, the present Bi- 
shop of Winchester, and many 
other learned and pious authors, 
The very close connection which 
subsisted between the Holy Land 
and Persia, after the restoration 
of the Jews from their captivity ; 
and the manner ip which their 
adversity and prosperity were af- 
fected by the politics of the court 
of Persia, rendered it impossible to 
separate the accounts of the two 
countries: they are incorporated 
therefore into one history, and the 
prophecies are placed in their re- 
spective situations. The chapters 
which compose this period are, I. 
From the Decree of Cyrus to the 
Dedication of the Second Tempie: 
II, From this Dedication to the 
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Death of Haman; and ITI. The Re. 
formation by Nehemiah, and the 
Completion of the Canon of the Old 
Testament by Simon the Just. 
Such is the brief outline of the 
present arrangement of the contents 
of the Old Testament; and it is but 
justice to Mr. T. to present his own 
views of the advantages which may 
be expected to result from it. ‘ 


* It may be justly said that every class 
and deseription of the admirers and read- 
ers of Scripture, are interested in an ar- 
rangement of its sacred contents, The 
unlearned will be more able to comprehend 
those difficulties of Scripture, which origi- 
nate in an ignorance of the occasion on 
which a Psalm or Prophecy was written, 
The passages which seem at first sight to 
contradict each other, will, by harmonizing 
the several accounts, be clear and consist- 
ent. Those innumerable false interpreta- 
tions of single texts, (the chief source per- 
haps of popular misapprehension) will be 
obviated by fixing that primary meaning 
which was originally intended. 

‘* The learned will find their labours les- 
sened in tracing the meaning of peculiar 
words, the object of obscure expressions, 
or the intention aud scope of passages, 
which require more particular attention 
As the meaning of a sentence is better 
and sooner apprehended, when the pre- 
ceding and subsequent passages of the 
context are evident, so also will the mean- 
ing of the obscurer difficulties be more 
easily discoverable, if the preceding and 
subsequent events of the connected his- 
tory are known. 

“ The clergyman will of all others be 
most interested in a work of this nature. 
In expounding the Scripture, the primary 
meaning of a’ passage is of the utmost im- 
portance, As the books of Seriptare 
were all, in some measure, originally de- 
signed to accomplish some temporary ob- 
ject before they were committed as a last- 
ing testimony to the Church of God, the 
spiritual application of every part of the 
Old ‘Testament to Christians of the pre- 
sent day will be immediately perceived, 
when the original application to the cir- 
cumstances of the ancient Chureh has 
been satisfactorily ascertained. ‘The les- 
sons appointed for every day in the year 
will become more interesting, in propor 
tion as they are better uaderstood. The 
beauty and sublinity of many passages 
will be made evident, when that part of 
the dispensations ef Providence to which 
they refer, is thus more fully developed. 

* The attendant on public worship, 
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who has but little time, except on the 
Sunday, for studying the Scriptures, will 
find an arrangement of the text of the 
Old Testament solve many difficulties, and 
supply the place of a more extensive com- 
mentary. 

‘* The pious master of a family, whi is 
anxious to lay the foundation of Christian 
morality upon Christian principles, will be 
more able to interest them in the finest 
volume of all antiquity. Many of the 
most important parts of the Old Testament 
are with the utmost difficulty made pleas- 
ing to children, While their attention is 
arrested by the beautiful narratives of the 
Sacred Volume, they are too often embar- 
rassed and confused by the attempts of 
the anxious parent to explain the connec- 
tion between the parts of that variety of 
interesting matter, which makes the Scrip- 
ture so attractive and so useful. By such 
an arrapgement, therefore, the labour of 
the parent is lessened, and the child at 
once interested and improved, 

“ The students of history, it may be 
justly supposed, will be particularly inte- 
rested in an arrangement of the Bible, 
Without this inestimable collection of re- 
cords, there would he uo foundation for 
the ancient history of the world : we should 
be in atter darkness with respect to the 
most important questions : we should know 
nothing of the origin of nations, or by 
what means the world was overspread : we 
should be still iguoraut of the condition of 
society in the patriarchal ages, before the 
corruptions of the post-diluvians had in- 
troduced or perfected the incongruous and 
detestable system of idolatry, which cha- 
racterized Egypt, and Greece, and Rome, 
and the whole Pagan world, and whieh 
now disgraces the nations of the East in 
general; and particularly Hindostan.— 
Events which are only hinted at, or re- 
ferred to in Scripture, are related at 
length in history. In an arrangement of 
the narrative of Scripture, the student 
may read the prophecies that foretold 
events, and in the events recorded in his- 
tory, he willread the accomplishment of 
those prophecies. History will thus be 
the commentary on Scripture and on pro- 
phecy; and the influence of religion will 
be confirmed, while the knowledge of the 
inquirer is increased, 

“ Nor will an arrangement of the Bible 
be less useful to the general reader, or the 
lover of literature, as it is certain that the 
literary beauties of the Scriptures, consi- 
dered only as specimens of composition, 
are conceived and expressed in language 
which neither the epic nor dramatic 
power of Greece itself has either surpassed 
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or equalled, and are superior to all that 
can be selected from the tenderest, the 
sublimest, the most admired efiorts of 
human genius. By such arrangemeut, he 
will be more able to appreciate those in- 
valuable compositions, The jewels of the 
temple will be set, the apples of gold will 
be inclosed in the net-work of silver; the 
man most indifferent to their spiritual 
value, will learn to admire the harmony 
and simplicity of the narrative, and the 
magnificence of the poetry. 

“ The infidel and the sceptic, who 
have thoughtlessly or wilfully rejected 
Revelation, may perceive in an arrange- 
ment of the Old Testament, the most in- 
controvertible demonstration of the Bible’s 
authenticity, its genuineness and inspira- 
tion; and all the absurdities of the Deisti- 
cal creed are made more glaring by pe- 
rusing the Scripture narrative thus me- 
thodized, 

** ‘The pious and humble Christian, by 
perusing the sacred history in its historical 
form, will be able more clearly to perceive 
the developement of the planus of Provi- 
dence. He will there discover in what 
manner, events apparently unconnected, 
all tend, in a greater or less degree, to the 
fulfilment of some wonderful events fore- 
told, but which, at the time of prediction, 
appeared impossible to be brought about ; 
he will perceive that all the circumstances 
recorded in the Scripture tend to one end, 
with as much regularity as the incidents in 
a regular drama bring about the catas- 
trophe; he will see them combine in one 
purpose, prove oue point, develope one 
mighty scheme, which was planned in the 
councils of Omnipotence, gradually re- 
vealed to maukind, and still in progress; 
and will perceive that the scheme of pro- 
phecy has been in great measure surely 
accomplished, and will be more and more 
convinced that the remaining prophecies 
shall all be fulfilled.” 


The notes which Mr. T. has 
afhixed to his text are not numerous, 
but copious aud valuable; they are 
selected from the best authorities, 
ancient as well as modern, and com- 
prehend the observations of trayel- 
lers even to the recent discoveries 
of Belzoni, who actually saw the 
circumstances of the cuptivity of 
Josiah, king of Judah, depicted on 
the walls of the chief temples in 
Egypt. [Vol. Il. p. 642, note. ] 

To the work are appended no 
fewer than six Indexes, The first 
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comprehends the entire contents of 
the eight periods ; the second shews 
in what part of the arrangement 
any chapter or verse may be found ; 
the third, in what part any Psalin 
may be found; also the probable 
occasion on which it was composed, 
with the authority for its insertion ; 
the fourth, in what part any pro- 
phecy may be found ; the fifth con- 
tains dates of events, according to 
Dr. Hales; and the sixth is a 
general alphabetical Index to the 
whole. 

As specimens of the versual trans- 
positions which Mr. Townsend has 
adopted, we shall select, as the 
most impartial test, the second 
chapter of Genesis, which is very 
judicionsly made to begin with the 
4th verse. ‘The sacred historian, 
having in the conclusion of the first 


chaptet terminated his account of 


the creation, proceeds to observe, 
These are the generations of the 
heavens and of the earth, when they 
were created, &c.; and the three 
first verses thus omitted, are re- 
stored after the end of the second 
chapter, Thus the heavens and the 
earth were finished. Next, the 
arrangement, from Bishop Horsley, 
of that complicated passage in the 
narrative of David’s interview with 
Saul, and the combat with Goliah, 
which has given rise to so much 
sceptical animadversion. It appears 
from the disposition of the verses in 
the established Version, that after 
Saul had been completely ac- 
quainted with David, and even 
armed him with his armour, [1 Sam. 
xvii. 38.) when the young warrior 
returned from his victory, the king 
knew him not, [ver. 55 and 58.] 
but repeatedly asked Abner, the 
captain of the host, Whose son is 
this youth? And Abner, who had 
introduced him, was equally igno- 
rant: ds thy soul liveth, O king, I 
cannot tell; and the king was 
obliged to repeat the question to 
David. ‘To remedy this evident de- 
rangement, the order of Bishop 
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Horsley is adopted, who observes 
~ ? > 
that 


‘ The ten last verses of the preceding 
chapter, which relate Saul’s madness, and 
David’s introduction to the court upon 
that occasion, are certainly misplaced, 
The true place for these ten verses seenis 
to be between the 9th and 10th of th 
eighteenth chapter. Let these ten verses 
be removed to that place, and this seven- 
teenth chapter be connecied immediately 
with the 15th verse of chapter xvi. and 
the apparent disorder will be removed.” 

Thus, the arrangement stands as 
follows, and renders the narrative 
connected and intelligible, viz. After 
the 40th verse of chapter xvi. pro- 
ceed to verse 55 and 56, then to 
verse 41 to 54, then to verse 57 and 
58, then to 1 Sam. xviii. the first 
four verses, then to 1 Sam. xvi, 
from verse 14 to the end, and pro- 
ceed to chapter xviil. at verse 10, 
and the whole dithculty vanishes. 

And lastly, the arrangement of the 
events in the life of Solomon, which 
no doubt was a subject of consider- 
able difficulty, on account of the 
miscellaneous manner in which they 
are related. They seem to have 
been enumerated, either as they 
arose in the minds of the writers, 
or as they were compiled or abridged 
from the public registers of the 
kingdom. Mr. T. has endeavoured 
so to dispose them, as that they 
may be read im their probable 
order, 

“ The Book of Canticles,” he judiciously 
remarks, “ is Supposed to have been writ- 
ten when Solomon was a young man, at 
the time he removed the daughter of Pha- 
raoh to his palace in the forest of Leba- 
non; and the Book of Ecclesiastes, as a 
kind of recantation upon his repentance 
for his errors,” % 

The reign of Solomon properly 
begins at 1 Kings ii. 12. Then sate 
Solomon upon the throne of David, 
his father, &c.; and the progress 
of his history, preserved in the pre- 
sent arrangement, is as follows :— 
2 Chron. i. 2.; 1 Kings iil. 3.; 
2 Chron. i. 2—7.; 1 Kings tii, 5— 
29.; 2 Chron. i. 13.; with a series 


2 
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of similar irregularities to 2 Chron. 
ix. 31. And Solomon skpt with his 
fathers, and was buried in the city 
of David, &c. Read, in this con- 


catenated way, the whole history of 


this illustrious monarch is _perspi- 
cuous and interesting. 

Of the labour, ingenuity, and at- 
tention bestowed on this work, it is 
impossible to speak too highly. The 


author has, under the direction of 


his master-guides, and with the 
assistance of his own intellect and 
researches, produced as clear a 
concatenation of the scattered events 
in the Scriptural history, as perhaps 
ever will be accomplished, or can be 
desired. All the disjecta membra 
appear clearly reduced into their 
proper places, and the studious or 
religious reader may sit down to his 
sacred studies, and pursue the train 
of narrative, without interruption 
by extraneous passages. He will 
also find himself occasionally en- 
lightened by the judicious and well- 
arranged information of the notes; 
and, on the whole, will be much 
pleased to see, that greatly varying 
as is this arrangement from the 
order of the Authorized Version, 
the explanations of the Sacred Text 
are in perfect concurrence with it. 
But with every deference to the 
ability, the zeal, and excellent in- 
tention of its author, we must freely 
confess our opinion, that in his ex- 
pectation of that general utility 
which he anticipates, he will be dis- 
appointed. No lucid arrangement 
that the wit of man can devise will 
ever displace, or even accompany, 
in the houses of those millions of 
Christians, to whose service the 
author has so benevolently devoted 
his labours, the Received Version of 
the Old Testament. Independently 
of the heavy price, those numerous 
classes who have neither time nor 
talent for discussion and investiga- 
tion, will adhere to the ancient 
volume with all its dislocations ; 
and having firm faith in its divine 
original, will continue to read it, 
under all its chronological disad- 


vantages, with equal delight and 
edification. But in advancing this 
opinion, let us not be understood to 
detract an iota from Mr. T.’s con- 
spicuous merits. He has exhibited 
a degree of erudition, and laborious 
research, which qualifies him to rank 
us a worthy successor of the il- 
lustrious authors, from whom he 
derived his first ideas of Biblical 
arrangement, and on whose exer- 
tions he has so evidently improved ; 
and there can be no doubt, that 
although his work will not find its 
way amongst the general classes of 
the community, it will maintain a 
distinguished place in the libraries 
of the learned, and be attentively 
perused by all who, to the means of 
procuring, unite the desire of read- 
ing the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament disposed in regular and his- 
torical order. 
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The Scripture Testimonies to the 
Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
collected and illustrated, by the 
Rev. George Holden, M.A. 460 
pp. 8vo. Rivingtons. 1820. 


THe title of this work will naturally 
remind the reader of the inestimable 
manual of Jones of Nayland on the 
Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity. 
A singular facility in reducing the 
highest and most elevated sub- 
jects to a level with the meanest 
capacity, was the distinguishing ex- 
cellence of that incomparable writer, 
and the treatise to which we have 
adverted, at the same time that if 
conveys conviction to the 
powerful mind, gives to the most 
uninstructed and inexperienced a 
power of comprehending, as far as 
it can he comprehended, the sub- 
limest and most inscrutable mystery 
which was ever revealed to man- 
kind. 

Mr. Holden has taken a more 
limited view of the question, and 
has restricted his arguments and his 
testimonies to the Divinity of our 
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Lord Jesus Christ. In proof of this 
great mystery of godliness, he has 
arranged under distinct heads, the 
texts which speak to the several 
points which the doctrine involves, 
and if at one time he has made 
them, principally by collocation, 
support the testimony of each other, 
he has always taken care to sustain 
and substantiate their testimony by 
a critical exposition of their proper 
sense and meaning, aud by refuting 
the opposite interpretations which 
have been assigned to them, by 
calling in the authority of the best 
commentators and critics, and by 
appealing, in virtue of a familiar 
acquaintance, to the original lan- 
guages in which these testimonies are 
delivered, His constant object has 
been ‘“ to combine, to vindicate 
from exceptions, and to compress 
within a short compass the leading 
arguments” in support of the Divi. 
nity of Christ: and his method in 
pursuing this object has been, 1. 
** to collect and arrange the scrip- 
tural testimonies ;” 2, ‘* to establish 
by critical reasous the texts adduced 
in proof of Christ’s divinity ;” 3. 
** to take some notice of the prin- 
cipal objections ;” and, “ lastly, to 
include the whole within the shortest 
limits consistent with perspicuity.’’ 
The reader needs not to be told, 
that this is a learned work; but he 
has no occasion to apprehend, that 
it is a work intended only for scho- 
lars, and professed theologians, The 
passages, which will hereafter be 
extracted, will be sutlicient to show, 
that the author has used his talents 
so skilfully, that the full strength of 
his argument may be appreciated 
by any man of common understand- 
ing aud ordinary attention. 

The work is divided into nine 
principal chapters: 1. Importance 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity; II. 
Express, and IIL. Indirect Testimo- 
nies to the Divinity of Jesus Christ; 
1V. Divine Titles applied to Christ ; 
V. Divine Attributes ascribed to 
Christ; VI. Creation; VII. Divine 
Worship directed to Christ; VIII, 


The Sonship of Christ, severally 
argued in proof of his essential 
Divinity; IX. Christ’s Subordina- 
tion to the Father, and Conclusion, 
‘The view is comprehensive, and em- 
braces all the leading features of 
the argument; the arrangement is 
distinct and unembarrassed, and in 
the large body of evidence which is 
brought before the reader, all repe- 
tition of the commentary is stu- 
diously and successfully avoided. 

A large portion of the volume is 
naturally occupied with the Second 
and Third Chapters, in which the 
Express and Indirect ‘Testimonies 
to the Divinity of our Lord, are 
brought forward, and in appropriat- 
ing on their own merits, and vindi- 
cating from all exception, the true 
doctrine of the texts, in which those 
testimonies are contained. The ex- 
press testimonies are established in 
an elaborate commentary upon the 
principal texts which assert the 
divinity of Christ: viz. John ib 1, 
Matt. xxviii. 20. Philipp. ii. 6. Rom. 
ix. 5. Col. ii, 9. Tit. ii. 13. The 
strength of the argument is made to 
rest upon these passages, of which 
the Catholic interpretation is vindi- 
cated and established, if not be- 
yond controversy and dispute, at 
least in such a manner as to secure 
the reader from all the subtlety and 
sophistry of the school of Socinus, 
and to enable him to avoid or repel 
them. There are other texts, illus- 
trated by expositions more brief, 
but not less’ satisfactory and con- 
vincing. 

The argument in favour of indi- 
rect testimony is justly stated : 

“ Indirect testimonies have, in some re- 
spects, the advantage over those which are 
more immediate, ‘The latter are some- 
times evaded by that ingenuity of distort- 
ing the plainest expressions, which the 
disciples of a certain school have too suc- 
cesstully practised. From the most per- 
spicuous phrase, when thrown into the 
alembic of hypercritical philology, a sense 
is often extracted which no unsophisticated 
mind could ever suppose it was intended 
to convey. But conclusions fairly deduced 
trom the apostolic reasonings, cannot 80 














easily be put to the torture of a rash and 
unchastised criticism. The opposers of 
the great mysteries of Christianity can 
sekdom explain them away with their usual 
pretences of Jewish idiom, figurative lan- 
guage, and oriental phraseology, The 
evidence of such arguments may be de- 
nied, and so may the clearest deductions 
of reason, but it can scarcely fail of 
making a forcible impression upon un- 
biassed understandings. When we dis- 
cover indirect allusions to a particular 
doctrine, and continual implications of it 
throughout the Sacred Writings, it is im- 
possible to account for its being thus in- 
terwoven with their very texture, except 
upon the supposition of its truth.” P. 81. 
The sacred writers have expressly 
and without any hesitation, asserted 
upon various occasions the divinity 
of Christ: but they have not en- 
tered into any systematic proof of 
its truth, They have assumed it as 
a doctrine which could not be dis- 
puted or denied, with which the 
persons whom they addressed, were 
well acquainted, and from which 
they were free to draw their infer- 
ences at their own pleasure and dis- 
cretion. Thus the incarnation and 
divinity of Christ are inextricably 
involved in the apostolic writings, 
and if all the express testimony 
could be perverted and evaded, the 
doctrines would be raised above 
controversy, on the authority of 
their indirect assertion. The divi- 
nity of Christ might stand on the 
Apuostle’s reasoning with the Ro- 
mans xiv. 10, 11, 12, where he af- 
tirms, ‘* We shall all stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ.” The 
grandeur of the theme, leads him to 
recite and to apply to our Lord, a 
text delivered in the name of the 
Lord Jehovah, and thus to appro- 
priate that incommunicable name to 
Christ: ** For it is written, As I live, 
saith the Lord, every knee shall 
bow to me, and every knee shall 
confess to God :” but the Apostle’s 
inference from his original assertion, 
supported by the application of the 
prophecy, is most remarkable and 
important; ‘* So then,’’ (as we 
shall all stand before the judgment 
seat of CHRIST) “ every one of us 
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shall give an account of himself to 
Gop.” The argunent is incontro- 
vertible in establishing the proof of 
the divinity of our Lord. 

In producing the indirect argu- 
ments for the divinity of our Saviour, 
Mr. Holden does not insist upon 
the proofs of a plurality of persons 
in the Divine Essence, which are 
discoverable in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, but confines himself to the 
consideration of one clear and con- 
vincing argument, arisiug from a 
comparison of the Old with the New 
Testament. 

“« If it can be evinced, in a satisfactory 
manner, that Christ was the divine King 
who reigned over Israel, or in other 
words, the Jehovah of the Jewish church, 
his divinity will be clearly demonstrated, 
Though this opinion has been espoused by 
the most learned and able writers of an- 
cient and modern times, we must not rest 
sO important a doctrine upon their autho- 
rity. It is necessary to inquire whether it 
have any foundation in the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, and the result of such 
an investigation is, that our Lord was the 
Jehovah who appeared in a corporeal form 
under the Patriarchal and Levitical dis- 


pensations, and was adored as the God of 


Israel. 

** The truth of this position will be 
acknowledged, if the following proposi- 
tions can be substantiated : First, ‘That an 
Angel or divine Person appeared to the 
patriarelis and prophets. Secondly, That 
this divine Person who appeared to the 
Hebrews was no created being, but truly 
and essentially God. Thirdly, That this 
divine Person was not God the Father, 
Fourthly, That therefore it was God the 
Son. As the first proposition is too evi- 
dent to be denied, it may be proper to 
proceed to the proof of the second, upon 
which the main stress of the argument 
rests,” P. 83, 


In proof of this second proposi- 
tion, that this divine Person was 
truly God, it is shewn, 1. that he 
bears the incommunicable name of 
Jehovah ; 2. that the divine attri- 
butes are assumed or ascribed to 
him; and, 3. that he is called God, 
and that he is worshipped. 

“ The third proposition is, That thi® 
divine Person was not God tlie Father. 
This follows from his being called an 
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Angel, which name is given him as we 
have seen, in many of the above cited 
passages. God the Father cannot be 
called an Angel, for this appellation im- 
plies a ministerial office; but ministration 
is never applied to the Father in the Scrip- 
tures, and is incompatible with that prio- 
rity of order which belongs to him. ‘The 
Father is universally represented as the 
person who sends, the Son as the person 
sent. 

“ We have the express authority of 
Scripture for affirming that God the Fa- 
ther was never visible to men. £ No man 
hath seen God at any time.’ Ye have 
neither beard his voice at any time nor 
seen his shape.’ * Not that apy man lath 
seen the Father,’ ‘ God is a spirit,’ ¢ inha- 
biting light inaccessible,’ ‘ whom no man 
hath seen or can see.’ God, however, is 
reported in the Old Testament to have 
frequently appeared under the Patriarchal 
aud Levitical dispensations, and therefore 
we must conclude that the God who ap- 
peared was God the Son. 

* In this conclusion we have a solution 
of two difficulties, which are apt to make 
an impression upon the attentive reader, 
The first is that in Exod. xxiv. 9. we read, 
that ‘ Moses and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, 
and the seventy elders of Israel, went up, 
and saw the God of Israel ;’ »while in Exod. 
xxxiii, 20, the Lord said to Moses, ‘ Thou 
canst not see my face, for there shall no 
man see me and live.’ By ‘ the face of 
the Lord’ is meant God himself, as Gen, 
xix, 3. 1 Sam, xxvi. 20. 1 Kings xiii. 6. 
Psalm xxxiv. 16, &c. In the former pas- 
sages, then, Moses, Aaron, &c. saw the 
Logos, the Son of God, who was the God 
of the Hebrew church, but in the latter, it 
is said, that Moses could not behold the 
inscrutable essence and the invisible ma- 
jesty of the divine nature. The other dif- 
ficulty alluded to is, that Jehovah is said 
to have delivered the law to Moses, (Exod, 
xix. 9, xx. 1.) and yet we read in Acts 
vii, 53. that the law was received * by the 
disposition of angels ;’ in Gal. iii. 19, that 
the law was * ordained by angels, and in 
Heb. ii. 2. that it was‘ spoken by angels,’ 
Now, if * angels’ be put in the plural, in- 
stead of the singular number, to denote 
eminence and dignity, a phraseology com- 
mon among the Hebrews, these passages from 
the New Testament will only aftirm that 
the law was given by the Angel, who, as 
has been proved, and as is asserted in 
Fxodus, was Jehovah. This solution of 
the difficulty appears to be confirmed by 
Acts vii. 38. where we find mention made 
of * the ANGEL who spake to him in Sinai,’ 
and by Gal. iii, 10. and Heb, ii, 2, which 


naturally signify that ‘ the angels’ were the 
agents in the delivery of the law. But as 
the Scripture affirms that it was Jehovah 
who spake to Moses from Mount Sinai, 
‘the angels’ spoken of must denote the 
same person, viz. the Angel-Jehovah, the 
King and God of Israel.” P. 98. 


The last proposition, that the 
Divine Person who appeared to the 
Hebrews, was God the Son, might 
appear to follow as a necessary con- 
sequence from the premises, but is 
nevertheless established on distinct 
and independent arguments, and the 
author concludes with noticing an 
important objection to his doctrine, 


“ Though I have collected several other 
arguments bearing upon the same point, 
it is unnecessary to prosecute this branch 
of the subject any farther, and I shall 
therefore conclude with briefly noticing an 
objection, which is certainly the most 
plausible that has been advanced. It is 
drawn from Heb. i, 1, 2. ‘God who at 
sundry times and in divers manners spake 
in time past unto the fathers by the pro- 
plets, hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by his Son;’ from which it is argued, 
that God did not speak to mankind by the 
Son, till the time of the Messiah, called by 
the Apostle, the last days. ‘This appeared 
of such weight to the excellent Macknight, 
that he hesitates not to declare, that it 
overthrows the opinion of the Anti-Nicene 
Fathers, that the law was spoken to the 
Jews by the Son. But the plain and ob- 
vious sense of the words seems to be this; 
God formerly spake to the Jews by the 
ministration of the prophets, but hath now 
spoken to them by the Son in person. 
The manner of communication under the 
Old dispensation, is contrasted with the 
manner of communication under the New. 
Formerly, the Divine Logos, the God of 
the Hebrews, revealed the truths of religion 
unto the Fathers through the mediation of 
Moses and the prophets, but in these last 
times hath assumed our nature and dwelt 
among us, teaching in person the sublime 
doctrines of Christianity, ‘This is no argu- 
ment then against the opinion, that Christ 
was the visible Jehovah, the angel Je- 
hovah, who delivered the law from Mount 
Sinai, the God of the Old Testament.” 
P, 102, 


The pre-existence of Christ, ano- 
ther important branch of the indirect 
evidence, is excellently sustained on 
the authority of those impressions, 























in which our Saviour said of him- 
self, or in which it is said by the 
Apostles and Evangelists, that he 
came from heaven and from God, 
in arguing upon which, the doctrine 
of a literal descent from above, is 
completely vindicated from the fan- 
ciful sophistry of the Socinians. 
The just and natural inferences are 
also drawn from the allusions, which 
our Saviour himself made to a pre- 
vious state, in which he was pos- 
sessed of the love of the Father, 
and glorified with glory before the 
world was, and in which he assumes 
to himself a more elevated dignity 
than belongs to man. 


“ Matt. xii. 6. ‘But I say unto you, 
that in this place is one greater than the 
temple” The temple at Jerusalem was 
dedicated to the service of Jehovah and 
sanctified by his immediate presence ; how 
then could our Saviour represent himself 
as greater than this temple, unless he were 
the Lord of the temple, whose coming was 
foretold by Malachi iii. 1. Now the Lord 
of any temple is the Divinity that dwells in 
it. 

*¢ Matt. xii. 8. ‘ For the Son of Man is 
Lord even of the Sabbath-day.’ The Jew- 
ish Sabbath was of Divine appointment, 
consecrated and commanded to be kept 
holy by the law of Moses; hence no one 
could have a right to relax or annul the 
commandment but God who first imposed 
it. Yet Christ is the Lord of the Sabbath, 
i, e. can dispense with the obligation of it, 
and therefore God. 

“* Matt. xvii. 25, 26. ‘ What thinkest 
thou, Simon? of whom do the kings of the 
earth take tribute? of their own children 
or of strangers? Peter said unto him, of 
strangers. Jesus said unto him, then are 
the children free” The occasion of this 
discourse was, that those who received the 
didrachma, the half-shekel annually paid 
by the Jews above twenty years of age for 
the service of the temple, ‘came to Peter 
and said, Doth not your master pay tri- 
bute?” Upon which our Saviour reasons, 
If earthly kings do not receive tribute from 
their children, then am I who am the Son 
of God excused by their custom from pay- 
ing any to God, The whole force of the 
argument depends upon our Lord’s being 
truly and properly the Son of God; i.e. 
standing in the same relation to God, as 
the children do to earthly kings, His 
claim of exemption rests upon his being 
the Son of God, in a sense not applicable 
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to a mere man, which amounts to an as- 
sumption of Divinity.” P, 125. 


The argument is prosecuted 
through a large collection of texts, 
in which the deity of Christ ts in- 
directly asserted, in which Divine 
works and offices are assumed or 
ascribed to him, in which the names 
of the Father and of the Son, or ot 
Christ and Jehovah, are indiserimi- 
nately mentioned, in which his of- 
fices are said to exceed the power 
of man, (as is the case of the atone- 
ment, which if it fails in proving his 
divinity, at least proves him to be 
more than man,) and in which he is 
represented as an object of the same 
faith and the same religious affec- 
tions as the Father. It is also 


shewn, that in the performance of 


his miracles he wrought them by his 
own power, at his own will, and in 
his own name ; and the force of this 
argument is increased, when it is 
recollected, that of himself, and in 
his own name, he conferred the same 
extraordinary power upon his Apos- 
tles, who in performing them, ac- 
knowledged the power and aatho- 


rity of Christ. ‘*In the name of 


Jesus Christ of Nazareth, stand up 
and walk.”? ‘* His name, through 
faith in his name, hath made this 
man strong.’’ ‘ By the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, even by 
him doth this man stand before you 
whole.’’? Elisha did not receive this 
power of Elijah, 


“ This class of arguments is by no 
means exhausted by the preceding sec- 
tions: some texts of Scripture which might 
be referred to it, will come under con- 
sideration in the following chapters, and 
others might be enumerated; yet enough 
have been accumulated to shew its value 
and importance. The force of these tes- 
timonies cannot be easily eluded, by the 
dexteritiy of criticism, and as many of 
them arise from a comparison of Scripture 
with Scripture, they seem to demonstrate 
the beautiful consistency and harmony of 
the sacred writings. ‘The argument more- 
over is strictly cumulative. Every addi- 
tional instance strengthens the conclusion ; 
and though some of the sections should 
not appear conclusive, yet when taken all 
together, they must be allowed to con- 
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stitute a powerful, in my judgment, irre- 


fragible body of evidence in support of 


our Lord’s essential deity.” P. 168. 


From the consideration of these 
express and indirect testimonies to 
the divinity of Christ, the author 
proceeds to illustrate the Divine 
titles, which are applied to Christ. 
It is asserted that Christ is called 
by the name of God; and in an ela- 
borate comment on the several texts 
in which that name is appropriated 


to our Lord, the true meaning of 


those texts is defined and explained, 
and the obvious and ordinary ob- 
jections are anticipated and repelled. 
It is also proved, that Christ is called 
God, not in a subordinate, but in the 
highest sense of the term; the few 
texts in which that name is inter- 
preted of man are brought to a se- 
vere examination, and it is rendered 
at least very doubtful, whether they 
will ever bear that interpretation, or 
whether the appropriation of the 
name of the Most High to man can 
be justified and sustained. 


“ The result of the whole is, that it is 
highly probable, the title ‘God’ is not 
given to men in the Old 'l'estament ; and 
that it is certain the term Qos, God, in 
the singular number is never applied to 
men in the New, and in the plural, if at all, 
only once. Let me then ask any unpre- 
judiced person, whether it is credible, that 
the Apostles and Evangelists would, in 
contradiction to their usual practice, de- 
nominate our Lerd by the appellation 
‘ God,’ if they had believed him to be only 
a man like themselves, Nay, I will go 
yet farther, and maintain, that they could 
not, consistently with their principles, give 
this title to a mere man, As one great 
object was to subvert the polytheism of the 
Heathen world, they would have counter- 
acted their own design had they given the 
name of the Supreme Being to any of the 
human race. Their firm conviction of the 
Divine Unity, and their earnestness to 
inculcate the belief of one God, would 
restrain them from the use of such language 
as might tend to countenance the notion 
of a plurality of Gods, ‘ Though there 
be,’ says St. Paul, ‘ that are called Gods, 
whether in heaven or in earth, as there be 
gods many and lords many, but to us there 
is but one God of whom are all things and 
we inhim, and one Lord Jesus Christ by 


whom are all things and we by him.’ Ts 
not this an assertion, that Christians, al- 
though there are many called gods by the 
Heathen, could call none by that title, but 
the Supreme Father of all, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, with the Holy Ghost, 
are one God, in nature co-equai, in glory 
co-eternal, 

‘“* These observations are chiefly directed 
against the Socinian heresy, with which 
the orthodox of this age are principally 
called upon to contend, Arianism, it is 
true, might still allege that the appellation 
‘God’ is given to angels and superior in- 
telligences, and therefore only proves that 
our Saviour was a subordinate or inferior 
God. But the allegation is not supported 
by convincing reasons, as might easily be 
evinced, were it requisite, and of course 
the conclusion is unsound. It is unneces- 
sary, however, to enter into a professed 
refutation ; it is sufficient to reply both to 
the Arian and Unitarian oppugners of our 
Lord’s essential deity, that if it could be 
proved, though I am convinced it is im- 
possible, that the view of the subject above 
taken was erroneous, that the term God is 
used in a lower sense, and that men are 
denominated God, not only in the Old 
Testament but in the New, the argument 
built upon this title would not be over- 
thrown ; for we have discovered some in- 
stances where it is applied to Christ, under 
such peculiar circumstances, as leave no 
room to doubt its implying his absolute 
divinity.” P, 206. 

It is also shewn, that Christ is 
called Jehovah, which name is tran- 
slated Kupios, or Lord by the Seventy, 
from whom that word is appropri- 
ated by the writers of the New Tes- 


tament to our Lord: the name of 
Jehovah alsa occurs in passages of 


the prophetic Scriptures, unques- 
tionably relating to Christ, in the 
exposition of which, the text of Je- 
remiah xxiil. 36, in which Christ is 
called the Lord our Righteousness, 
is ably vindicated from the miscon- 
ceptions of Blayney, of which the 
Unitarian school have not failed to 
avail themselves. He is also called 
King of Israel, which was the title 
of Jehovah under the theocracy, 
Almighty, Lord of Glory, and God 
of Glory, First and Last, A and Q, 
the Beginning and the End. 

The argument from the assump- 
tion and ascription of the Divine 
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titles to our Lord, is confirmed by 
the appropriation of the Divine at- 
tributes to him, which are assigned, 
not only generally, so that in his 
own language, ‘‘ all things that the 
Father hath are mine,” but severally 
and particularly. Thus he is eternal 
and therefore immutable, 


“ Heb, xiii. 8. ‘ Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.’ If 
this be spoken of Christ, it is an express 
declaration of his eternal and immutable 
nature. Several commeutators, it must 
be confessed, have understood it to refer 
to the doctrine of the Gospel, sometimes 
called Christ or Jesus Christ; yet the fol- 
lowing reasons seem to confirm its relation 
to the person of Christ. First, This is 
taking the words in a literal signification, 
which is always preferable to a figurative 
construction, when no necessity exists for 
departing from it. Secondly, The context 
requires it: ‘ Remember them, which have 
the rule over you, who have spoken to you 
the word of God, of whose conversation, 
considering the ending, follow their faith : 
Jesus Christ yesterday, and to-day is the 
same, and for ever.’ The verse in ques- 
tion then describes the object of the faith of 
the rulers, i.e. as Pierce parphrases it, 
* considering the conclusion of their life 
and behaviour, imitate their faith, for the 
object of their faith, Jesus Christ, is the 
same now as he was then, and will be the 
same for ever, to the end of time.’— 
Thirdly, as ‘ for ever, at the end of the 
sentence, means an eternity to come, so 
* yesterday,’ by being opposed to it, means 
an eternity past. It is, in truth, almost 
self evident, that ‘ yesterday, to-day, and 
tor ever,’ denotes an eternal duration, 
consisting of past, present, and future. In 
the Revelations, eternal, unchangeable 
existence is described by the character of 
‘which is, and which was, and which is to 
come.’ The Gospel, it is true, is called 
* everlasting,’ Rev. xiv. 6, but this does 
not respect the time past, but time to 
come, and denotes ‘ the unchangeable 
constitution of the Christian religion, 
which should remain always the same in 
the trath of its doctrines, the certainty of 
its rewards and punishments, to everlast- 
ing ages.’ In this epistle, mention is made 
of the ‘ everlasting covenant (xiii. 20.) 
which clearly denotes a covenant, that 
should never be changed. It may also 
further be urged, that the Gospel may be 
called eternal, because it was from ever- 
lasting in the divine decree. Perhaps it 
nay: but this auswer will not apply to 
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Heb. xiii. 8. for admitting that the doo- 
trine of the Gospel may be called ‘ yester 
day,’ or from everlasting, as being in the 
divine decree, yet how can it be said to 
be ‘ for ever,’ for all eternity to come, in 
the divine decree? In short, had the 
apostle meant to assert the immutability 
of the Christian religion, it is utterly in- 
credible that he would have expressed it 
by ‘ Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever,’ whence it follows, 
that these words are to be referred to the 
person of Christ.—Fourthly, 6 avrog is 
the very same expression that is applied 
personally to Christ, ch. i. 12. of this 
Epistle, to describe his immutability.— 
Fifthly, the fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries frequently cite this text against 
the Arians, and they are not contradicted 
by those before them. These reasons, in 
my apprehension, clearly establish the ap- 
plication of this verse personally to Christ, 
and we need not hesitate in appealing to 
it, as a testimony to our Lord’s eternal 
and unchangeable existence.” P. 243. 


Omniscience is another attribute 
ascribed to Clirist, and compre- 
hends a knowledge of the thoughts 
of man’s heart, which man does not 
possess; snch knowledge of God, 
even to seeing him, as hath not 
been given to man; knowledge of 
all things, without limit or excep- 
tion; and knowledge of his ‘‘ sheep” 
in all places and ages of their dis- 
persion throughout the world. Mr. 
Holden is cautious of inferring the 
omniscience of Christ from Col. ii. 
3. because the true reading of the 
text is uncertain; but if the words 
rejected by Griesbach are not ge- 
nuine, and ought to be rejected, 
the text becomes one of those in 
which Christ is called by the name 
of God; for he is the subject of the 
Apostle’s discourse, and it is to 
him that the elevated terms which 
he uses throughout the chapter are 
appropriated. The great and lead- 
ing objection to the omniscience of 
Christ is collected from Mark xiii. 
32. and Mr. Holden, who neither 
evades an objection, nor suffers it 
to pass without refutation, shews 
that our Lord either uses the word 
‘« know” in the sense of communi- 
cating or publishing, or that in the 
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union of the divine and human na- 
tures, he speaks in the subordinate 
relation of the Son of Man, and 
with reference only to his buman 
nature, 

Omnipresence is another attri- 
bute of Christ, established as upon 
other texts, so especially upon the 
following, which is of the more im- 
portance from its connexion with 
the preceding institution of the Sa- 
crament of Baptism, of which the 
perpetuity and universality are co- 
extensive with the promised pre- 
sence of our Lord. 


“ Matt. xviii, 20, ‘ And lo! I am with 
you alway, even to the end of the world.’ 
Who but an omnipresent being could, in 
such express language, declare his conti- 
nued presence with his disciples? 

** We are told that the words recorded 
by the Evangelist, may be rendered with 
Dr, Campbell, ‘I am with you always, 
even to the conclusion of this state,’ or 
* to the end of the age,’ namely, the end 
of the Jewish dispensation, by the de. 
struction of Jerusalem and the temple. 
H cuyrsAsia Tov aiwvos, it is acknow- 
ledged, may admit this translation, which, 
however, in no way assists the Unitarian 
cause; for if Christ, after his ascension, 
was present with his disciples to the end 
of the age, as it could not be in his haman 
nature, it must have been by his superin- 
tending providence, the influence of his 
Spirit, and the miraculous operations of his 
power, which certainly imply divinity. 
Besides, if Christ was every where pre- 
sent, at all times, with all his disciples, 
dispersed through different parts of the 
world during that age, he mnst be omni- 
present in all ages. There can be no in- 
termission of an infinite attribute.” 

“ Allowing that the words may by 
themselves be translated ‘to the end of 
the age,’ I nevertheless am of opinion that, 
in this place, it is not the proper transla- 
tion, or at least that they refer not to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, but to the end 
of the world. The words, gqacas Tas 
nuseas, * at all times,’ strongly oppose 
the notion of limiting the promise to the 
Jewish dispensation. YVhe phrase » cup- 
TiAsia Tov asovoc, OCCUTS six times, Matt, 
xiii, 39, 40. 49. xxiv. 3. xxviii. 20. Heb. 
ix. 26. in the three first of which it evi- 
dently means the end of the world: and 
this seems to be the meaning here, as 
Christ’s presence with his disciples was 
equally necessary after the destruction of 


Jernsalem as before it. In fact, not a 
shadow of proof is given for putting any 
limitation of time to the promise of Christ, 
except the necessity of propping up the 
baseless fabric of Socinianism: and we 
may, in the confidence of faith, rely upon 
the enlivening and consolatory promise of 
our Saviour, that he will be present to 
comfort and support his true disciples to 


the final dissolution of the world.” P. 275, 

The Omnipotence of Christ is 
exhibited in distinct propositions, 
in each of which it is proved upon 
competent authorities, that he sends 
the Holy Spirit; that he forgives 
sins; that he hears and accom- 
plishes the prayers of his servants ; 
that he confers power of various 
kinds upon others; that he governs 
the world with unlimited and abso. 
lute power; that he will raise the 
dead, a power plainly not of man, 
nor ascribed to man, but of God, 
and ascribed to God ; and, lastly, 
that he will judge the world. Nor 
does it in any degree disparage these 
evidences of the divinity of our 
Lord, to acknowledge and maintain 
that this power is delegated, that it 
was given to the Son, and received 
by the Son; for the orthodox faith 
is founded on the subordination of 
the Son to the Father, a truth on 
which Mr. Holden expatiates in his 
ninth chapter. 

In inferring the Divinity of Christ 
from the alleged office of creation, 
it is argued that Christ is the crea. 
tor, and that the creator is God: 
and it is proved, in answer to the 
Socinians, that the creation thus as- 
signed to Christ, was not and could 
not be a moral renovation, but was 
a true and proper creation. 

The chapter on the divine wor- 
ship ascribed to Christ, is highly 
interesting and important, alleging 
the various acts of prayer actually 
offered to Christ, as well as the po- 
sitive directions to pray to Him; 
the doxologies addressed to him; 
the benedictions pronounced in his 
name; the thanksgivings addressed 
to him, and the solemn adjurations 
delivered in his name; and the force 
of the argument is not abated, 
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whether his name is used alone or 
in conjuction with that of the Fa- 
ther and of the Holy Spirit. 


‘“‘ When we consider the great differ- 
ence between these doxologies, and the 
commendations but sparingly given in the 
Scriptures to mere men; the scrious and 
reverential manner in which they are in- 
troduced, and the superlative praise they 
convey, so far surpassing what humanity 
can deserve, we cannot but suppose, that 
the being to whom they refer is really di- 
vine. ‘he ascription of eternal glory 
and everlasting dominion, if addressed to 
any creature, however exalted, would be 
idolatrous and profane. It must also be 
remembered, that similar doxologies are 
addressed to God the Father, as Rom, 
xvi. 27, 1 Tim. i. 17. vi. 16. Jude 25. and 
unless Christ were God, it is not to be 
believed that the same praises would be 
ascribed to him as to the Father. The 
Apostles, to the fervour of piety joined a 
sound and masculine judgment, and they 
would have abhorred the profanation of 
ascribing to a creature the glory which is 
alone due to the immortal and immaculate 
Creator. When Jesus Christ, therefore, 
is the subject of their doxologies, which 
imply eternity and omnipotence, aud 
which are likewise addressed to the Fa- 
ther, the conclusion that Christ is God 
cannot reasonably be controverted.” 
P. S67. 


After reciting various benedic- 
tions in the name of Christ, it is 
again conclusively argued : 


“ One cannot buat suspect a want of 
candour in the mind that can peruse the 
texts here referred to, and not acknow- 
ledge that the author, while he wrote 
them, was impressed with a firm convic- 
tion that Jesus Christ is a proper object 
of religious worship. Of every ove of 
these texts it may be said, ‘ Whether it 
be a blessing or a prayer it implies that 
religious worship is due to Him, in whose 
name, if a blessing it is pronounced; or 
to whom if « prayer it is directed.’ To 
suppose that a mere anan would be thus 
associated with the Almighty Father of 
ail, by an Apostle, in imploring grace, 
peace and mercy to be with the Christian 
converts, would be an impiety of which 
tie most abandoned wonld shudder to be 
guilty. Grace, peace aud mercy are spi- 
ritual blessings, which it is universally al- 
lowed can only be supplied by the inef- 
fable operation of the Godhead: and as 
the Apostle supplicates for them equally 
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from God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, impartial reason infers, that they 
are equal in essence and perfections. 

“ Nor will it alter the nature of this 
conclusion, should these passages be con- 
sidered, as Unitarians are fond of repre- 
senting them, in the light of wishes. A 
wish preferred to the Deity is in effect a 
prayer. It implies au ability in the per- 
son to whom it is made of performing the 
wish, ‘ I may innocently wish,’ says Mr. 
Belsham, ‘ that a person in power may 
grant an office to a friend, to ask for 
which, if the person were present, might 
or might not be proper, according to cir- 
cumstances; but to pray to him for it 
when he is absent, with an expectation 
that he will hear and grant the request, 
would be downright idolatry? True; but 
the very wish implies that the person in 
power is able to grant that office. In like 
manner, when St, Paul wished, supposing 
the passages just cited to be wishes, that 
the new converts might receive grace, 
peace and mercy from the Lord Jesus 
Christ, he must Lave supposed in bim 


an ability to grant these blessings. If 


St. Paul had wished for spiritual bless- 
ings from a being whom he believed in- 
eapable of granting them, it would have 
been a most flagrant absurdity: hence 
these wishes of the Apostle must have been 
founded on the belief that our Lord was 
able to comply with them, which is, in 
fact, tacitly attributing to him essential 
divinity, since it is in the power of God 
alone to bestow spiritual blessings. The 
apostolical supplications, therefore, for 
grace, peace and mercy, from God the 
Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ, whe- 
ther we chuse to denominate them wishes 
or prayers, evince incontestibly the Deity 
of our Saviour, and the consequent duty 
of presenting religious addresses to him as 
well as to the Father.” P. 369. 


The method and design of the 
argument on the Sonship of Christ 
and proof of his divinity is thus 
stated : 


‘¢ The main object to be kept in view, 
is to show that Jesus Christ is a son in his 
superhuman nature: for the proof of this 
position will be a sufficient refutation of 
all the objections which have been ad- 
vancedagainst it. Now that heis properly 
and peculiarly the Son of God, will be ad- 
mitted, if it can be proved that he was a 
Son before his appearance in the flesh, 
that he is styled the Son of God in so 
emphatic a manner as to distinguish him 
from all others to whom this appellation 
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may bé given, and that this title ts occa- 
siovally applied to him under circum- 
stances where it must have been designed 
to convey the idea of divinity, The truth of 
this is confirmed by the most ample and 
convincing testimony, which I shall state, 
for the sake of perspicuity, under separate 
heads.” P. 381. 

It will be proper to specify the 
several divisions of the argument, 
with an occasional proof and illus- 
tration. 


“ Christ was a Son before his concep- 
tion. 

“ Col. i.15. ‘ The Son who is the first 
born of every creature.” The chief diffi- 
culty lies in ascertaining the meaning of 
@pwToronss, which has been variously ex- 
plained as may be seen in the Synopsis of 
Pool, or the Cur@ of Wolfius. One thing 
is certain, that it cannot mean according 
to the Anans ‘ the first made creature,’ 
‘as by him all things were created,’ v. 16. 
and the Creator of all things cannot be a 
creature. My opinion coincides with that 
of those commentators, who understand 
the words as meaning ‘ begotten before 
every creature,’ i. e. before any created 
being had existence. For in the first 
place, this interpretation suits the eontext 
better than any other. In illustration of 
the truth, that Christ is the ‘ first-horn of 
every creature,’ the Apostle adds, that ‘ by 
him were all things created,’ which evi- 
dently implies that Christ was begotten 
before the existence of any creature, 
Secondly, wparoroxos literally signifies 
first born, or first begotten, and under- 
standing ope, which is included in it to 
govern the genitive xticcws, the whole 
phrase is most naturally explained, ‘ being 
begotten before every creature. Thirdly, 


this term occurs in eight other places of 


the New Testament, and always convey- 
ing the notion of first born, with perhaps 
one exception. (Heb. xii. 23.) Fourthly, 
all the ancient versions take it in the sense 
of first born, and so it was explained by 
most of the ancient fathers, ‘This inter- 
pretation, so strongly supported, may be 
regarded as undoubtedly the true one, and 
it supplies a striking testimony to the eter- 
nal filiation of our Lord. P. 383. 


The miraculous conception re- 
corded in the Gospels is substan- 
tiated and confirmed, not only on 
the proper evidence of the authen- 
ticity of the respective narrations, 
but by various allusions in the writ- 
ings of the New, and by distinct 
prophecies in the Old Testament, 


“ Christ is emphatically called a Son. 
** Matt. xxvi. 63. ‘ The high priest 
said unto him, I adjure thee by the living 
God, that thon tell us whether thou be the 
Christ, the Son of God.” The terms ¢ th; 
Christ,’ and ‘ the Son of God,’ are fre- 
quently connected together as in this pas- 
sage, from whieh circumstance it has been 
inferred that they are synonymous, Were 
this the case, the Sacred Writers are guilty 
of an idle and unmeaning tautology. It 
may surely be urged with greater reason, 
from their being so often joined togethe: 
that they are not equivalent expressions, 
The arrangement also denotes some pecu 
liar excellence in the latter, which is not 
particularly expressed in the former. Th 
appellation ‘ Son of God,’ in the Socinian 
sense was applicable to any pious indivi- 
dual, and if it were used in that sense in 
connection with the title ‘ the Christ, 
which was restricted to him alone whx 
was to be the Messiah; the arrangement 
would be, ‘ tell us whether thou be the 
Son of God, the Christ.’ The very_revers 
of this being adopted, shews that ¢ thy 
Christ’ was the title of an office whic! 
was to be sustained by him who is ina 
peculiar sense the Son of God.” P, 403. 
God is emphatically called the 
Father of Christ. Christ is 0 Mo- 
NOTENHE, the only begotten. Cen. 
fessions were made in Christ as the 
Son of God, and as the Son of God 
distinct from the Messiah. Th 
litle of Son of God was understood 
by the Jews to imply Divinity. Th 
title of the Son of Man also implie: 
Divinity. 
it is a strong ground of assured 
and confirmed faith in the Catholic 
doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, 
that it harmonizes with the natura! 
and literal interpretatiou of th 
whole Bible, that it is the only doc- 
trine which a plain unsophisticated 
mind can collect from the Sacred 
Volume. The Socinian method ol 
detaching text from text, and of in 
troducing figurative interpretation 
upon every occasion, may authoriz 
the deduction of any inference from 
any words, and may lead to the es- 
tablishment of Atheism or Deism 
upon inspired authority. It is 4 
leading character of Mr. Holden's 
argument, that every position is es- 
tablished on the authority of the 
Scripture interpreted critically, and 




















in harmony with itself and with other 
Scriptures, and while his intimate 
and familiar acquaintance with the 
original languages peculiarly qua- 
lifies him for these investigations, it 
enables him in the conclusion to 
argue upon the distinguishing style 
and structure of the New Testament, 
and to strengthen his previous ar- 
gument in favour of the literal in- 
terpretation. 


‘* The fact is undeniable, that the figures 
in the New Testament, are neither so 
multiplied, nor so lofty as in the Old: and 
that the style of the Apostles approaches 
nearer to that of European writers. In 
the choice of the Greek tongue as the me- 
dium of communication they surely de- 
signed to be intelligible to those who un- 
derstood that language: and therefore 
their productions, with the exceptions of 
the passages manifestly tinctured by their 
Jewish education, must be understood ac- 
cording to the forms of speech customary 
among the Greeks. Now, the commenta- 
tors upon the literary remains of classic 
antiquity, are agreed that the literal and 
grammatical sense is never to be rejected 
without absolute necessity ; and hence, the 
laws of sound criticism forbid the inter- 
preter of the New Testament to depart 
from the literal meaning, except where the 
language is clearly and unquestionably 
figurative. This cannot be asserted to be 
the case with the passages relating to the 
person and character of our Saviour, unless 
upon the previous assumption of his being 
only a human prophet, that is, an assump- 
tion of the very thing to be proved. In 
this mode of argumentation, the disciples 
of Socinus are wonderful adepts, and in 
truth Unitarianismm is necessitated to adopt 
all its subtlety of criticism, all its artifice 
of paraphrase, and all its dexterity of so- 
phistry, to gain a feeble support from the 
volume of inspiration. An expression 
clearly intimating the Deity of Christ, is 
represented as metaphorical ; a phrase of 
the like import is stated to be a common 
Jewish idiom : and a description which in- 
vests our Lord with the Divine attributes, 
is reduced to a mere oriental figure. Thus 
the clearest and most express declarations 
of-his eternal divinity, are explained 
away ; and though the judgment cannot 
acquiesce in the strained and far-fetched 
gloss, we are compelled to admire the in- 
genuity of torture, by which the writings 
of the Apostles are made to speak a lan- 
guage so repugnant to their obvious mean- 
ing. Our faith on the contrary rests upon 


the literal testimony of Scripture ; and as 
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divine revelation was given of God for our 
guidance in doctrines, and in practice this 
testimony is sure and incontrovertible, it 
is that upon which the mind can repose in 
the confidence of truth. 

“ If the Unitarian exposition of th 
Sacred Records is to be admitted, how 
shall we account for a phraseology so dark 
and enigmatical in the lowly followers of 
Christ? Our adversaries cannot deny that 
the divine characters appear to be ascrib- 
ed to Jesus in numerous passages, many 
of which cannot be made to be any other 
sense without the application of th 
greatest critical subtlety. Now on the 
supposition of our Lord's being a created 
being, what reason can be assigned why 
the Aposties should speak of him so ambi- 
guousiy? Why should they constantly and 
uniformly apply such language as to rea- 
ders of plain and common understandings 
conveys the idea of his divinity? As there 
is no conceivable motive for describing in 
mysterious terms the person and characte: 
of their Master, their expressions, it is 
reasonable to suppose, were designed to 
be understood in their literal and obvious 
signification; and in that signification, 
they represent him as strictly divine and 
uncreated, 

‘* We may go further and affirm, that 
the Sacred Writers could not speak of 
Jesus in such elevated terms, had he been 
only a human being. As men of sound 
understanding, as men of integrity, avxious 
to delineate our Saviour in his true co- 
lours, they would have told us plainly and 
explicitly, that he was on/y a man highly 
favoured of heaven. They could not, con- 
sistently, with a regard to veracity, have 
used expressions so liable to be mistaken, 
especially as the subject of their discourse 
was neither difficult nor obscure. In dis- 
cussing matters of profound research and 
abstruse science which require a penetrat- 
ing and sagacious mind to comprehend 
some degree of obscurity can scarcely be 
avoided ; but in treating of a human pro- 
phet there is no occasion for the employ- 
mentpf ambiguous terms. On the hypo- 
thesis of our Lord’s simple humanity, 
nothing were more easy than to avoid 
every expression incompatible with this 
view of his character and office. And this 
course the Apostles would have undoubt- 
edly followed, as every page of their writ- 
ings and the whole tenour of their lives 
demonstrate that their object in writing 
was to inculcate truth, and not to palm a 
deception upon the world, Yet they do 
frequently describe their Lord and Master 
in such terms, and ascribe to him such 
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offices and attributes, as apparently imply 
divinity. Had they believed him to be 
only man, how can this be reconciled with 
their character of unimpeached honour 
and veracity ? How shall we account for 
the adoption of a phraseology which has 
led almost the whole Christian world to 
reverence and adore Jesus as their God.” 
P, 449. 

“ Besides these general arguments 
against the Unitarian exposition, a multi- 
plicity of particular reasons has been given 
for receiving in their literal acceptation, 
the passages produced in proof ef our 
Lord's participation of the divine essence. 
It were unnecessary to recapitulate the 
observations already made upon individual 
texts: but the preceding chapters demon- 
strate (such is the unshaken conviction of 
my own mind) that according to the true 
principles of interpretative criticism, there 
are many express testimonies to the divi- 
nity of Jesus: that there are still more of 
ap indirect kind, which, as they arise from 
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oblique allusion, and comparison of Scrip. 
ture with Scripture, cannot be evaded by 
philological subtlety : that divine titles 
are ascribed to Christ; that divine attri. 
butes are applied to him; that he is the 
efficient Creator of the universe ; that 
divine worship is directed to him; and 
that he is the Son of God with respect to 
his divine nature. What remains then, 
but that we humbly receive the literal 
testimony of Scripture, and with devout 
hearts acknowledge the essential divinity 
of Jesus Christ our blessed Lord and 
Saviour?” P, 458. 


The volume is concluded with a 
copious index of texts, illustrated 
in the course of the argument, which 
few men will consult without a re. 
solution of their doubts, and a con- 
firmation of their faith in the plain 
and orthodox interpretation of the 
Scriptures, 
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Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

Tue Anniversary Meeting of this 


Society was held in the vestry of 


Bow Church, on Friday, February 
15, present, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishops of London, 
Gloucester, Llandaff, Lincoln, St. 

David's, Exeter, and the Lord 

Mayor, Sherifis, and Aldermen, and 

a large assemblage of Clergy and 

Laity. The Sermon was preached 

by the Lord Bishop of Llandaff ; 

and we should proceed to lay an 
abstract of it before our readers, 

did we not hope soon to see it in 

very extensive circulation, and feel 

confident, that any sketch which it 
might be in our power to fusnish, 
would be totally inadequate to con- 
vey a just idea of the merits of the 
Discourse itself. 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Extracts from the Annual Report of 
the Quebec Diocesan Committee, 
Jor the Year 1820. 

Tue Quebec Diocesan Committee, in 

communicating this their Third Annual 

Report to the public, beg leave to expres 


REGISTER. 


a confident hope, that it will not be found 
deficient in interest. 

Scarcely had the last year’s Report been 
submitted to the General Meeting, when 
the arrival of the Books, as had been anti- 
cipated, to the amount of no less than 
2751. 148. 10}d. and at a costto the Parent 
Society of 365/. 18s. 7d. afforded the Com- 
mittee ample means of answering the va- 
rious demands, which had been made upon 
them. Boxes of Books were accordingly 
dispatched to the District Committees at 
Montreal and Missisquoi Bay, both of which 
have since received a second supply; to 
the Missionaries recently established at 
Riviére du Loup, and in the District of 
Gaspé; to the Rev. J. Jackson, at William 
Henry, and to the Rev. B. B. Stevens, 
‘Chaplain to the Forces at Fort George, in 
the Upper Province, as well for the nse of 
the troops, as of a small, but zealous con- 
gregation, to which he officiates at Queen- 
ston. The Townships of Ernest Town and 
Matilda, and the new Military Settlement 
at Perth, in the Upper Province, and the 
Towuship of Eaton, and Settlement of 
Drummondville, in the Lower Province, 
have likewise been partially supplied 
through their respective Missionaries, Con- 
firmation Tracts were also distributed to 
all the Clergy of the Diocese, by the Rev. 
the Official of Lower Canada, preparatory 
to the visitation of the Lord Bishop ; and 
every opportunity has been taken of circu- 
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making them as generally useful as pos- 
sible. 

It might have been supposed, that the 
Bibles, Testaments and Prayer-Beoks, 
procured by His Majesty’s Government 
from the Parent Society, and sent out as a 
second supply to this country last summer, 
would have materially diminished the de- 
mand for Books upon the Diocesan Com- 
mittee ; but this is so far from having been 
the case, that they have no small satisfac- 
tion in being able to state, that the sale 
of Books at the Depository, during the 
last year, has far exceeded that of the two 
former years together, amounting, in Que- 
bec alone, to the sum of 124/. 9s. 7d. This 
curcumstance is a source of the sincerest 
ratification to the Committee, as it proves, 
beyond all question, an increasing regard 
for the knowledge of God, and the inter- 
sts of revealed truth, 

The Committee regret to state, that 
they have received no information of the 
proceedings of the District Committees at * 
York and Kingston, in the Upper Pro- 
vince, since their first establishment; but 
hey have much satisfaction in noticing the 
valuable exertions of the District Com- 
mittees at Montreal and Missisquoi Bay, 
and repeating their acknowledgments to 
the Rev. J. Jackson, of William Henry, 
for his unremitting endeavours in collect- 
ing contributions from his parishioners, fur 
the purchase of Books and Tracts from the 
Society’s Depot at Quebec, 

The Committee now proceed to notice 
the Central Schools at Quebec, and the 
system of education, which, by means of 
these Schools, it is their object to diffuse 
throughout the Province. 

The public examination, allude to in 
the last report, took place shortly after it 
liad been laid before the General Meeting, 
in the presence of His Excellency Sir Pe- 
regrine and Lady Sarah Maitland, the 
Lord Bishop of Quebec, and the other 
officers of the Diocesan Committee, and 
several of the most respectable inhabitants 
of this city. The children were introduced 
im classes into a part of the School pre- 
pared for the purpose, and examined in 
Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
the rudiments of English Grammar, and 
the Church Catechism, Various questions 
were also put to them, with a view to 
wscertain their knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the result of the examina- 


\ most satisfactory report of the pro- 
edings of the York District Committee, 
is since been received from the Hon, 
nd Rev. Dr, Strachan, to whose zeal and 

iduity the Diocesan Committee beg to 
‘xpress their obligation, 
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tion, was, on the whole, highly satisfac- 
tory, the Jnstitation being, at that time, 
quite in its infancy, and having had to 
contend with many and great disadvan- 
tages. The female part of the School ex- 
hibited a variety of samples of needle- 
work, which were much approved of by 
the ladies present, At the close of the 
examination, Sir Peregrine and Lady 
Sarah Maitland were kind enough to un- 
dertake the task of distributing the prizes, 
consisting of appropriate Books, selected 
from those circulated by the Diocesan 
Committee, to the boys and girls, who had 
most distinguished themselves by general 
good conduct, regularity of attendance at 
Church and School, and proficiency in 
learning. 

Soon after this examination, a series of 
regulations for the government of the 
Schools, which had been drawn up with 
much pains and attention by a Committee 
appointed for that purpose, was presented 
to the public ; and it is hoped that these 
regulations have not been without their 
effect, in the sappression of irregularities, 
and the encouragement of orderly con- 
duct, ‘To these valuable ends the indefa- 
tigable attention of the Ladies, who have 
been kind enough to act as Visitors, has 
also essentially contributed ; and the Com- 
mittee beg publicly to express their grate- 
ful sense of the benefits derived by the 
Institution from their vigilant superin- 
tendance, 

The number of children of both sexes 
at present attending the Central Schools is 
—boys, 168—girls, 100—Total, 268. 

The Committee take this opportunity 
of making their grateful acknowledgments 
to the Countess of Dalhousie, for a dona- 
tion of 10/. for the purchase of clothing 
for the poorer children of the Female 
School, which her Ladyship has been 
pleased to take under her patronage ; in 
addition to which, the sum of 31d. 16s. ld. 
has been laid out, from other channels, 
since the month of November last, in 
clothing for the more destitute boys and 
girls, chiefly children of settlers, to enable 
them to attend Church and School. 

It may not be improper here to men- 
tion, thata School was opened, during the 
winter months, in a Barrack-room on the 
Cape, for the reception of such children 
of the Emigrants, by whom the Barracks 
are occupied, as were unable, from various 
circumstances, to attend at the Central 
Schools, The number of these children, at 
one time, amounted to about 50, and they 
were supplied with Books gratuitously 
from the Society’s Depository. 

The Committee, in the mean time, have 
not been inattentive, as far as their means 
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would allow, to the dissemination of the 
National System throughout the Diocese. 
Several Masters have been partially in- 
structed, and others perfected in the Sys- 
tem, by attendance at the Boys’ School at 
Quebec. Of these last, one has been ap- 
pointed School-master at the new Military 
Settlement of Richmond, in the Upper 
Province, and the other placed in charge 
of a School of Royal Foundation at Phi- 
lipsburgh, in the Seigniory of St. Armand ; 
and a supply of the Books necessary to the 
introduction of the System, was, in both 
instances, gratuitously provided by the 
Diocesan Committee. 

But the Committee have reserved the 
most important information, which they 
have to communicate to the public, to the 
close of their report. The venerable So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, with their usual munificent 
liberality, bave enabled the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese to appropriate, for a limited 
time, 100/. sterling, per annum, to a fund 
for the erection of a School House; and 
his Excellency the Governor-in-chief, from 
whose valuable patronage in his late go- 
vernment, the Halifax Diocesan Com- 
mittee derived such incalculable benefits, 
bas been pleased to promise the Com- 
mittee, not only a grant ofa lot of ground 
as a site for the proposed edifice, but also 
a donation of 200/. from funds at his 
Excellency’s disposal. The Committee, 
therefore, confidently hope, that they may 
be enabled to give permanence and res- 
pectability to the Institution, by the erec- 
tion of a suitable School-House, in the 
course of the ensuing summer, 

The Committee have to notice, in con- 
clusion, the accession of several new Mem- 
bers since the last report; and they would 
fain invite all, who have any regard for 
the faith they profess, to co-operate with 
them, not coldly and carelessly, but with 
all their heart, and soul, and strength, in 
the great—the important objects for which 
they are associated. 


Annual Report of the Montreal 
District Committee, in Corres- 
pondence with the Quebec Dio- 
cesan Committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
for the Year 1820-21. 

Ir is highly pleasing to state, that, not- 

withstanding the unexampled depression of 

the country, the great number of strangers 
in distress, and the other public institutions 
in Montreal, which also depend entirely 
upon the voluntary contributions of the 
beneficent, twenty-three additional sub- 
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scribers have been added to the former 

list; and that several of the former sub- 

scribers, who were not members of the 

Parent Society, have contributed the sum 

required for their becoming candidates for 

admission. 

The Committee had the pleasure, in its 
first Annual Report, of announcing, that a 
school, on the Madras or National System, 
had been instituted, and it has now sincere 
satisfaction in being able to state, that the 
number of pupils has been gradually in- 
creasing. ‘This will appear from the fol- 
lowing statement : 

The number of Scholars attending the 
School at the date of the last Re- 
port .. ccocs, Gf 

The number since admitted........ 61 


es eoree 


The number that has received Instruc- 
tion during the last Year........ 115 
WHOGIHOE 6cccsccsccossssesess @B 


The number now attending the School 67 


About one half of these have received 
instructions. gratis; each of the others, has 
paid only from one shilling to three shil- 
lings and four pence a month, 


The books which have been at the dis- 
posal of the Committee, have been either 
sold at rednced prices, or disposed of gra- 
tuitously. In making this distribution, the 
Montreal General Hospital has not been 
overlooked, from the consideration, that 
during the time when men are labouring 
under affliction, their hearts are more sus- 
ceptible of religious impressions, that may 
be lasting. 


New Church at Bombay. 


Bompmay, JUNE 23, 1821.—Our readers 
will learn with pleasure that the interest- 
ing ceremony of laying the Foundation 
Stone of the New Church at Poona, took 
place on the morning of Trinity Sunday, 
the 17th inst. The site is on a command- 
ing spot of ground, near the large tank, 
and appears to have been judiciously se- 
lected with a view to the accommodation 
of the European troops, as well as the rest 
of the station. His Majesty’s 47th regi- 
ment, and the detachment of artillery, 
were drawn up at day-break, to witness 
the ceremony, which the solemnity of the 
day, and the associations of our national 
worship established in this country, could 
not fail to render impressive. Prayers 


suitable to the occasion, were offered up 
by the Rev, T. Robinson, the Chaplain of 
the station; after which the Commissioner 
proceeded to read the following inscription 
from a brass plate. 
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Ecclesiee. Sawctee, Marie. 
In Agro. Garpeer. 

Prope. Urbem, Poonam. 
Jacta. Sunt. Fundamenta, 
Die. Jonii. X VIL. 

Anno. Salutis,s MDCCCXXT. 
Georgii. IV. Regis. Britanniarum. 
Secundo. 

Viro, Prenobili. 
Francisco. Marchione. de. Hastings. 
Res. Indicas, Prosperé. Gerente. 
Viro. Honorabili, 
Mountstewart. Elphinstone. 
Bombaiz. Preefecto. 

Vireo. Llustri. 

Thoma. Munro. Mil. de Bal. Imp. 
Madrasse. Prefecto. 
Gulielmo, Chaplin, Armigero. 
Provinciam. Deccanam, Procurante. 
In. Sacris. Autem. 

Patre. in. Christo, Admodum. 
Revereudv. 

Thoma. Fanshaw, Middleton. 8.T. P. 
Primo. Calcuttensi. Episcopo. 
Viro. Venerabili. 

Georgio. Barnes. 8S. T. P. 
Primo. Bombaiz. Archidiacono. 
Thoma. Robinson. A. M. 
Ecclesie. Apud. Poonam. Ministro. 
Justiniano. Nutt, Centurione. 
Operis, Curatore. 

Societate, Honorabili. 
Mercatorum. Apud, Indos Anglicorum, 
Sumptus. Suppeditante. 

D.O. M. 

Opus. Hodie. Inceptum, 

In. Sempiternam, Sui. Gloriam. 
Felix. Beatumque. Confirmet. 


The plate was then inclosed in a box, 
and deposited within the stone. The 
trowel and the level were then presented 
to the Commissioner, who fixed the stone 
with the accustomed solemnities, pro- 
nouncing, ‘“* May the great Architect of 
the Universe vouchsafe his blessing, and 
may every work which we undertake re- 
dound to his glory !” 

A thanksgiving was then offered by the 
clergyman for the work of piety thus hap- 
pily commenced, and a prayer for its com- 
pletion and future prosperity. 

We cannot bat congratulate our coun- 
trymen on every such event, so intimately 
connected with the interests of our Eccle- 
siastical Establishment, and with the honor 
of our name and nation in the eyes of our 
heathen fellow subjects, 

The liberality of the Government, and 
the known talents of the executive engi- 
heer, give every promise that the elegance 
of the building will answer our warmest 
expectations, 
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RIOT IN THE CHURCH OF ST. 
MARGARET, WESTMINSTER. 


In the Court of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster. 

The Office of the Judge promoted by 
Clinton (heretofore Fynes,) against 
Hatchard. 

In this case seven articles were exhibited 

against Mr. Henry Hatchard, of the parish 

of St. Margaret, Westminster, in a suit 

* touching his soul’s health, and the lawful 

correction and reformation of his mauners 

and excesses; and more especially tor 
quarrelling, chiding, and brawling by 
words, in the Parish Church of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster ; as also for irreverent 
and improper conduct wid bebaviour dur- 
ing Divine Service.” The first of tiese 
articles set forth that Mr. Hatchard, by 
such conduct, had become liable to eccle- 
siastical censures, aud to the operations of 
the various statutes and canon laws iu such 
cases provided: the second, that by the 
act Sth and Gth of Edward VI. it was en- 
acted as follows—-“* That if any person 
whatever shall at any time after the first 
day of May next coming, by words ouly, 
quarrel, chide, or brawl in any church or 
church-yard, that then it shall be lawful for 
the ordinary of the place where the same 
offences shall be done and proved by two 
lawful witnesses, to suspend any person so 
offending—that is to say, if he be a lay- 
man, ab ingressu Ecclesia, and if he be 
a clerk, from the ministration of his office 
for so long time as the said ordinary shall 
by his discretion think meet and conve- 
nient according to the fault.” The third 
article pleaded that the said H. Hatchard, 
on the afternoon of sunday, the 10th of 

December, 1820, did behave during the 

time of the celebration of Divine Service 

in an irreverent and disorderly manner ; 

and annoy and interrupt the Rev. W. J. 

Rodber, clerk, assistant curate of the same 

parish, as he was passing from the vestry- 

room of the said church to the pulpit, and 
endeavour to prevent him from preaching 

a sermon therein; that at the time of this 

interruption, the congregation was singing 

psalms ; yet that Hatchard induced some 
of them to place themselves at or about 
the vestry-room door, and to shout out, in 

a loud tone of voice, ‘‘ We want some 

friends against the vestry-room door ;” or 

words to that effect; that in consequence 
of this, such numbers pressed to the door, 
that the Rev. Mr. Rodber could with diffi- 
culty make his way through them, The 
fourth article pleaded, that Mr. Hatchard 
hereupon caught the Rev, Gentleman by 
the gown, and said to him, pointing to the 
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body of the people now assembled in the 
church, “ Here is Mr. Saunders, ready to 
do his duty; why won't you let him 
preach?” That Mr. Rodber was proceed- 
ing towards the pulpit, having disengaged 
his gown, when Mr, Hatchard followed 
him, repeating the words “ Shame, shame !” 
and that he added, “‘ For shame, Mr, Rod- 
ber; Mr. Saunders was regularly elected ; 
why not let him preach?” The fifth article 
set forth Mr, Hatchard’s residence within 
the peculiar and exempt jurisdiction of the 
Dean and Chapter of the collegiate church 
of St, Peter, Westminster. The two final 
articles were in the usual technical form, 
(Since the citation in this cause issued, the 
reverend party has changed his name and 
style. We believe he is now the Rev. 
Charles Fynes Clinton, Doctor of Laws, 
and prebendary of the collegiate church 
of St. Peter aforesaid.) To the above 
articles, a responsive allegation was 
brought in, on the part of Mr. Henry 
Hatchard, and admitted. It consisted 
of three articles, and was in substance 
to this effect:—That in the autumn 
of the year 1820, the afternoon parochial 
and unendowed lectureship of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster, becoming vacant, a 
vestry was held for the purpose of electing 
a clergyman to fill that office, and that se- 
veral candidates having offered, a poll or 
ballot was taken by the church-wardens, 
on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of December, 
1820; by the result of which it appeared, 
that the Rev. Isaac Saunders, Rector of 
the parish of St. Ann, Blackfriars, by a 
majority of more than 40 votes, was duly 
elected lecturer ; that during the said elec- 
tion a doubt was suggested, whether or no 
the use of the pulpit in St. Margaret’s 
church would be granted to the lecturer 
by the Reverend Dr. Fynes, for the pur- 
pose of preaching the evening lecture on 
Sundays; that considerable curiosity was 
hereby excited among the parishioners ; 
that on the ensuing Sunday (the day pre- 
dicated throughout the proceedings, being 
the 10th of December, 1820) an unusual 
number of them collected at the afternoon 
service, at St. Margaret’s, in order to ob- 
serve whether the use of the pulpit would 
be granted; that among others, the said 
Henry Hatchard went thither, and arrived 
towards the conclusion of the prayers ; 
that having learned that the said Isaac 
Saunders, clerk, was in the vestry, he went 
to inquire if he would be allowed to preach; 
and being answered by that gentleman in 
the negative, he wentinto the church, when 
one of the beadles, coming up, told him he 
had orders to clear the vestry, and accord- 
ingly proceeded so to do; that the said 
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Hatchard remained in the aisle of the church 
until the beadle returned from the vestry, 
when he asked him where Mr, Saunders 
was gone? that understanding he was in 
the church-yard, the said H. Hatchard 
went there, and found a friend in conver- 
sation withhim; that that friend suggested, 
as matter of courtesy, that it would be 
proper to give formal notice that Mr. 
Saunders was in attendance to the Reve- 
rend Mr. Rodber, the curate officiating on 
that day for Dr. Clinton; that Mr. Hat- 
chard went to make such communication, 
and in order to avoid the crowd in the 
churech-porch, passed round on the eastern 
end of the church, and entered the church 
by the north door, leading to the vestry- 
room; that as he was crossing the church 
towards said door, he met Mr, Rodber com- 
ing out therefrom, omhis way towards the 
pulpit stairs; that the said H, Hatchard 
then went up to Mr. Rodber, and said to 
hiin in a low tone of voice, and a mild and 
respectful manner—“ Mr. Rodber, Sir, the 
Rev. Isaac Saunders is here to perform the 
duty to which he has been elected ;” but 
that Mr. Rodber taking no notice of him, 
passed away in an opposite direction, and 
did not again enter the church during the 
said afternoon ; that at this time the chau- 
cel was crowded, so that it was difficult to 
pass through the same; and that on Mr, 
Rodber’s parting away from Mr. H. Hatch- 
ard several of the byestanders cried out 
“‘ Shame, shame!” and hissed ; that he, 
Mr. Hatchard, did not interrupt or annoy 
Mr. Rodber, and that he did not cry 
* shame,” nor observe that they wanted 
some friends at the vestry door; but im- 
mediately upon Mr, Rodber’s passing from 
him, he left the church, 

The articles exhibited against Mr. 
Hatchard, were proved by the evidence 
of Mr. Rodber and two of the parish- 
officers, but no evidence was offered in 
support of the responsive allegations of 
Mr. Hatchard. 

Dr. Phillimore addressed the Court in 
support of the prosecution, and com- 
mented in appropriate terms upon the 
enormity of Mr. Hatchard’s offence, shew- 
ing clearly from the evidence (which 
want of room compels us to omit), that 
Mr. Hatchard’s interruption to Mr. Rod- 
ber, was the signal for the general riot; 
that if he could have proved his allega- 
tions, they would have been no service to 
his cause ; and that he had been properly 
made the subject of the present proceed- 
ing. 

Drs. Jenner and Dodson, the Counsel for 
Mr. Hatchard, stated their opinion, that it 
would not be for the advantage of their 
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client to attempt any defensive justifica- 
tion, and, therefore, they left him to be 
dealt with according to the mercy and 
justice of the Court. 

The Judge then said, the fitness of this 
proceeding can require no comment; it 
has been occasioned by a scene of tumult 
and diserder which occurred during the 
time of the performance of Divine Service 
at the parish church of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, and which, at a period now 
so remote from the present era, as the close 
of the year 1820, if it had not in fact oc- 
curred, it could scarcely be supposed to 
have happened in any place dedicated, set 
ipart, and consecrated for the worship of 
God. It is a proceeding by articles, the 
Judge’s Office being promoted by the 
Rev. Dr. C, F. Clinton, against Henry 
Hatchard, inhabitant of that parish, and it 
arises from the irreverent and disorderly 
conduct which are imputed to this person 
in the said articles, upon the day of the 
tumult in question, and more especially for 
his “ chiding and brawling by words dur- 
ing the performance of Divine Service in 
the said parish church of St. Margaret.” 
These articles plead as introductory the 
general law ; by which it is required from 
all persons who resort to their respective 
parish churches, on any occasion whatever 
to demean themselves orderly, soberly, and 
reverently, together with part of the 5th 
and 6th of Edward the Sixth, which more 
particularly relates to brawling and chiding 
by words in church. The offence imputed 
by the articles is this, that the said Henry 
Hatchard did, on the afternoon of Sunday, 
the 10th of December, 1820), whilst at the 
parish church of St. Margaret, Westmin- 
ster, and during the time of Divine Ser- 
vice therein, behave in an irreverent and 
disorderly manner, and annoy and inter- 
rupt the Rev. William Johnson Rodber, 
Assistant Curate of the same parish, whilst 
he was passing from the vestry-room of the 
church to the pulpit, and endeavour to 
prevent him preaching a sermon therein ; 
and that when the Rev. Mr. Rodber was 
about to pass from the vestry-room to the 
pulpit in order to preach such sermon, and 
whilst the congregation were siuging a 
psaim, H. Hatchard called to some of the 
said persons, and induced them to place 
themselves near the vestry-room door, by 
shouting in a loud tone of voice, “‘ we want 
some friends against the vestry-room door,” 


or to that effect, and in consequence of 


what was then said, a considerable number 
of persons immediately proceeded to the 
vestry-room door, so that Mr, Rodber, 
could, with difficulty, effect a passage 
through them, It further pleads, that 
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whilst Mr. Rodber was passing from the 
vestry-room towards the pulpit, Mr. Hatch- 
ard addressed himself to Mr. Rodber, and 
said, ** here is Mr. Saunders ready to do 
his duty, why wo’nt you let him pre ach ;” 
and that upon Mr. Rodber proceeding to- 
wards the pulpit, H. Hatchard followed 
him, repeating the word shame, and that 
from his improper conduct, the tumult and 
disorder which were increasing in the 
church, were aided and encouraged. To 
these articles Mr. Hatchard gave a general 
negative issue, and has counterpleaded by 
an allegation. The Court, on the admis- 
sibility of these allegations, felt as it still 
does, that if the defendant, according to 
his own statement, had been led to the 
parish church from no other motive than 
curiosity, it is to be regretted, that he was 
was satisfied when he learned from Mr, 
Saunders’ own mouth, that he was not al- 
lowed to preach, and why this curiosity 
should immediately on the information 
being acquired, become chauged into the 
agent of an active and officious character, 
is as difficult to account for as the other 
parts of this person’s conduct, The con- 
sent of the incumbent is necessary to give 
effect to the wishes of the Electors in such 
cases, and this consent was denied; but 
this is not all that was requisite, had it 
been obtained. The approval and allow- 
ance of the Ordinary is as necessary to be 
given to an unendowed lectureship, ‘as in- 
stitution or induction is to a Benefice. Of 
what use then could it be to inform the 
Reverend Mr, Rodber that Mr, Saunders 
was there to perform the duty to which he 
had been elected? That was a fact with 
which this gentleman was sufficiently ac- 
qnainted before : and to speak te him, as 
he proceeded to the pulpit, in a voice loud 
enough to be heard by many among an 
already too heated and excited assembly 
of persons, is a proceeding which cannot 
be justified on any ground whatever. Mr. 
Hatchard surely could have gained but 
little experience, if he was then to learn 
that where there are legal rights of any 
description, there are also legal reme- 
dies; and that even the most lawful end 
must not be pursued by unlawful means ; 
and that to excite a popular feeling in 
the face of the Church, is amongst the 
worst of means. The Judge here fully 
entered into all the evideuce, which, he 
said, he was induced to do with unusual 
minuteness; because, among other rea- 
sons, it appeared to him that it would have 
been of very prejudicial example, if this 
case had not been made the subject of 
judicial investigation ; “ for this purpose,” 
said the Learned Judge,” some person must 
Bb2 
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of necessity have been selected ; and it 
may be proper to be known, that the 
grounds upon which that selection has 
been made appear, by all the evidence to 
be fully justified, and made out in favour 
of Mr, Hatchard. From the result of 
that evidence, carefully and very delibe- 
rately examined, it is impossible for me to 
say that this person has not been guilty of 
the irreverent and improper conduct and be- 
haviour charged against him; and nothing 
can more directly fall within the meaning 
of the statute, than the words which were 
used by him in addressing himself to the 
Rev. W. J. Rodber. It also appears to 
me that, not only by this impropriety and 
irreverence of conduct, that gentleman 
was greatly annoyed and impeded in the 
performance of his proper duties ; but that 
the tumult and disorder that existed in the 
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church at the time were thereby greatly 
encouraged and increased. A conduct, I 
must add, by which the feelings of some 
persons then in the congregation must 
have been grossly offended, and their devo- 
tions shamefully disturbed,” 

The Court then proceeded to adjudge 
to Henry Hatchard that he be suspended 
ab ingressu Ecclesia for the space of one 
monthfrom Wednesday, the 13th : and that 
he be condemned with costs. The Court 
expressed a hope that Mr, Hatchard would 
be sensible of the lenity shewn him in this 
sentence, whichit was induced so do from 
the circumstance of his being by trade an 
undertaker. 

The sentence was read in the parish 
church of St. Margaret yesterday, during 
the morning service, 
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Baker, J. M.A. chancellor of the diocese 
of Durham, to the living of St. Mary 
the Less, in Durham; patron, the 
Lorp CuANncELLOR. 

Barnes, H. domestic chaplain to the 
Marquis of Vv estmeath, to the vicarage 
of Monmouth; patron, the Duke of 
Beavrort. 

Beckett, George, M.A. to the vicarage of 
Gainsborough, and prebend of Corring- 
ham; patron, the Brsnop of Lincouy, 

Buxton, George Pocock, to the valuable 
living of Milde nhall. 

Collier, C. curate of Shotley, Suffolk, to 
the livings of Hambledon and Branston, 
Rutlandshire ; patrons, the Dean and 
Cuaprer of Lincox. 

Cooke, William, /.A. of New college, and 
succentor of Hereford Cathedral, to 
be one of the domestic chaplains to 
the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Moles- 
worth. 

Davies, Thomas, to the vicarage of Lian- 
saintfraed, Radnorshire. 

De wing, Edward, M.A. of Jesus college, 
Cambridge, to the consolidated rec- 
tories of East and West Rainham, 
Norfolk; patron, Wiitiam AINGIE, 


Esq. 

Edge, W. B.A. to the rectory of Nedging, 
on his own petition. 

Footitt, J. to the vicarage of Branby in 
the Willows, near Newark. 

Hereford, very rev. the dean of, to a 
prebendal stall in that cathedral ; pa- 
tron, the Bisuor or HEREFORD. 

Holiwell, George Marshall, to the rec- 
tory of Swallow, Lincolnshire ; patron, 
Lorp YARrBorouGu. 

Hook, Walter Farquhar, B.A. student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and son of 
archdeacon Hook, of Winchester Ca- 
thedral, to be domestic chaplain to 
His Grace the Duke or ArGyLL* 


Jenour, Henry, to the rectory of Epper- 
ston, Nottinghamshire. 

King, Samuel, M.A. to the rectory of the 
free chapel of Eastmanstead, Bucks. ; 
patron, Lorp Geo. H. A. Cavenpisu, 

Lloyd, Charles, D.D. preacher at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and student of Christ 
Church, Ozford ; is appointed canon 
of Christ Church, and regius professor 
of divinity ; patron, rus Kine. Also 
to the living of Barstead cum Bognor, 
Sussex; patron, the ARcHBISHOP oF 
CANTERBURY. 

Iynam, Robert, M.A. to be assistant 
chaplain to the Magdalen Charitable 
Institution. 

Michell, William, M.A. to the vicarage 
of Compton Dundon ; patron, the rev. 
Dr. MicHeLy 

Monk, J. H. B.D. regius professor of 
Greek in the University of Cambridge, 
to the deanery of Peterborough ; pa- 
tron, Tue Kina. 

Noble, Richard, to the vicarage of Whal- 
ley, Lanc. patron, the ArcuBisnor 
oy CANTERBURY. 

Ranlings, William, to the rectory of 
Lansallos, Cornwall. 

Rolleston, John, to the vicarage of Bur- 
ton Joyce, Nottinghamshire. 

Whittaker, J. W. M.A. domestic chap- 
lain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to the vicarage of Blackburn ; patron, 
the ARcuBISHOP. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Degrees conferred January 28. 
Masters or Arts. — Joseph Palmer 
xriflith, fellow of Wadham college; 
Richard Bethell, scholar of Wadham col- 
clege, and Vinerian scholar of Common 
Law. 
BacneLoxs or Arts.—William Har- 
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ding, scholar of Wadham college ; Charles 
Candy, scholar of Lincoln college. 
February 5. 

Masters or Arts.—Geo. Alexander 
Reid, Esq. University college, grand 
compounder ; rev. W. Oldfeld Bartlett, 
Verton college ; Robert Oliver, Merton 
college ; Richard Fayle, St. Mary hall; 
Rey. James Hutchins, chaplain of Christ 
Church ; Richard Ford, Trinity college ; 
Rev. John Ayton Wood, St. John’s col- 
lege ; Rev. Joseph Fletcher, St. John’s 
college ; Rev. George Christopher Hay- 
ward, scholar of Pembroke college. 

Bacue ors or Arts.—Walter Hindes, 
B.A. of Trinity college, in the university 
of Dublin, and of St. Mary hall, in this 
university, was incorporated ; William 
Knight, Ezeter college ; Henry Jones, 
Exeter college ; John Mitchel Chapman, 
Exeter college; John William Egerton 
Green, Baliol colleyve ; Charles Dodgson, 
student of Christ Church ; Jose ph Thos. 
James Hewlett, Worcester college. 

February 16 

Masters or Arts.—Robert Bateman 
Paul, fellow of Exeter college ; Rev. C. 
Bethel Otley, Wadham college ; Robert 
Ibbetson Bazett Henshaw, 2ueen’s col- 
lege; Robert Gosling, Christ Church ; 
Roger Mallock, Christ Church. 

Bacnevons or Arts.—John Bailward, 
Esq. Baliol college, grand compounder ; 
James Anthony Savage, Esq. Trinity 
college, grand compounder ; John May- 
nard, Exeter college; Edw. Paris New, 
fellow of St. John’s college; Edward 
Coleridge, Exhibitioner of Corpus Christi 
college ; Chas. Tookey, Magdalen hall ; 
Rev. Barton Boucher, Batliol coliege ; 
Richard Young, fellow of New college ; 
Edward Bullock, Christ Church ; Bick- 
ham Sweet Estcott, Christ Church ; G. 
Pollen Boileau Pollen, Christ Church ; 
Cyril Geo. Hutchinson, student of Christ 
Church ; Henry Stevens, Oriel college. 

Feb. 2.—The Rev. Ashhurst Turner 
Gilbert, B.D. Vice-Principal of Brase- 
nose college, was elected principal of that 
Society, in the room of the rev. Dr. 
Hodson, deceased. 

Feb. 3.—Henry Stonchouse, scholar, 
was admitted fellow of New college. 

Feb. 5.—In Convocation, the rev. T. 
Lee, D.D. president of Trinity college, 
was nominated one of the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press ; and the rev. Peter 
Elinsley, M.A. of Christ Church, was no- 
minated one of the Delegates of Estates, 
in the room of the rev. Dr. Hodson, late 
prine ipal of Brasenose colle ge. 

Feb. 12.—In Convocation, the Right 
Ifon. Rt. Peel, D.C.L. of Christ Church, 
and one of his Majesty’s principal Se- 
cretaries of State, was unanimously re- 
elected one of the Represcutatives in 
Parliament for this University. 

in the same Convocation, the rev. the 
Vice-Chancellor nominaicd the rev. G. 
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Rowley, D.D. and Master of University 
college, to be one of his Pro-Vice-Chan- 
cellors, in the place of the late rev. Dr. 
Hodson, and he was immediately invest- 
ed with the said oflice. 

Feb. 18.—Mr. Richard Bracken, B.A. 
scholar of Queen’s college, on the Michel 
Foundation, was elected fellow on the 
same Foundation. 

Feb. 20.—The Rev. Dr. Charles Lloyd, 
student of Christ Church, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity, in this University, 
was, with the usual ceremony, installed 
one of the canons of Christ Church, in 
the room of the late rev. Dr. Hodson. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred Jan. 23, 

Doctor in Divinity.—The rev. H. 
Godfrey, president of Queen’s college 

Bacuevor in Divinity.—The rev. T. 
Burne om Christ college. 

Bacneztor in Civit Law.—J. Lewes 
Pedder, Esq. Trinity hall. 

February 13. 

SACHELOR IN Divinity.—The Rev. 
Thomas Rennell, of King’s college, vicar 
of Kens ngton 

Master or Arts.—Geo, Fred. Parry, 
Esq. Trinity college. 

BacuELor IN Puysic.—Abraham E, 
Gregory, Esq. Jesus college. 

February 20. 

Bacuetor or Arts.—Matthew Robin- 
son, Cains college. 

Jan, 25.—Dr. Smith’s Mathematical 
Prizes were adjudged to Hannet Hol- 
ditch, B.A. of Caius college, and Mitford 
Peacock, of Bene’t college. 

Feb. 5.—The following gentlemen of 
Corpus Christi college, were elected fel- 
lows of that Society :—The rev. William 
Farley Wilkinson, B.A.; Henry Blake, 
Esq. B.A.; and Mitford Peacock, Esq. 
B.A. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Jan. 27.—At a private Ordination this 
day, at the palace of Gloucester, by the 
Hon. and Right rey. the Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester, the following gentlemen 
were admitted into Holy Orders. 

Deracons.—J. Buchanan, 8.4. Wad- 
ham e« llege, Oxford; H. Barrow Evans, 
M.A. Wadham college, Oxford ; Augustus 
Clissold, M.A. Exeter college, Oxford. 

Prizsts.— Hely Hutchinson Smith, 
B.A, Baliol cvilege, Oxford; Wm. Sam. 
Birch, 4.A, Oriet college, Oxford ; John 
Hunter, .A. Magdalen college, Oxford. 
MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 

BERKSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. J. B. S. Carwi- 
then, vicar of Sandhurst, Berks, to Mrs, 
Faulkner, daughter of the late General 
Spry, of the Engineers. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.—At High Wycombe, the rev. 
Thomas Boys, only son of Admiral Boys, 
to Miss Somers, of that place, 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. Henry Cole, to 
Frances Spencer, daughter of Lieut. 
Colonel Stransham, of the royal marines. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. Charles Hill, rector 
of Trentishoe and Instow. 

Died.—The rev. William Shore, vicar 
of Otterton, and brother to Lord Teign- 
mouth. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.—At Yarmouth, the rev. R. 
D. Spooner, rector of Anwick cum 
Brauncewell, and of Worlaby, in the 
county of Lincoln, to Martha, second 
daughter of Thomas Bateman,Esq. M.D. 
of the former place. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Married.—At St Andrew’s, London, 
the rev. W. Lewis Buckle, M.A. of Lin- 
coln college, Oxford, and rector of Ad- 
well, in that county, eldest son of the 
rev. William Buckle, of Pyrton, and of 
Burgh House, Surrey, to Mary Freeman, 
second daughter of William Manley, Esq. 
of Bedford-row, London, serjeant at law, 
and commissioner of the board of excise. 

Married.—The rev. Charles B. Tay- 
lor, to Adine, daughter of A. D. Lewis 
Agassiz, Esq. of Finsbury-square, London. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.—The rev. Philip Ward, M.A. 
to Horatia Nelson Nelson, the adopted 
daughter of the late Admiral Lord Vis- 
count Nelson. , 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.—At Northampton, the rev. 
J. Riddell, 17.4. to Dorothy, youngest 
daughter of the late John Foster, Esq. 
of Leicester Grange, Leicestershire. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Died.—On the 3lst ult. the rev. James 
Boutter, M.A. vicar of Emeldon, and 
formerly fellow of Merton college, Ox- 
ford. ‘The living is iu the gift of that 
society. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. Henry Jenour, 
rector of Epperston, to Caroline, young- 
est daughter of the rev. W. Smelt, rector 
of Godling, and niece to the late Earl of 
Chestertield. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. J. Angell James, 
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to Maria Anne, widow of the late Ben- 


jamin Neale, Esq. 


Died.—At Oxtord, aged 26, the rev. 
Francis Joseph Pearce, B.A. curate of 
Hatford, Berks, and a member of Evets 
college. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. David Cadwallader, 
rector of Abdon, and perpetual curate of 
Church Preen. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married. —The rev. Mr. Blake, of 
Bishop’s Lydeard, to Mary Ann, daugh- 
ter of J. Badcock, Esq, banker, of 
Taunton. 

SUFFOLK. 

Died — At Witnesham, in his 84th 
year, the rev. John King, M.A. rector 
of that parish, and many years Master 
of the Grammar School at Jpswich. The 
rectory is in the patronage of the Mas- 
ters and Fellows of St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge. 

Died.—Suddenly, the rev. Mr. Tiffen, 
curate of Fakenham, near Eusten. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. F. W. Dealtry, rector 
of Over Elmsley. 

Died.—The Very rev. Thos. Kipling, 
D.D. Dean of Peterborough, and vicar 
of Holme in Spalding More, Yorkshire. 
The rectory and vicarage are in the pa- 
tronage of the Master and Fellows of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

WALES. 

Married.—At Newton Nottage, Gla- 
morganshire, the rev. John Blackmore, 
felow of Exeter college, Oxford, to Ann 
Bassett, second daughter of the late 
rev. Robert Knight, formerly of Tewkes- 
bury, and niece to Colonel Knight, of 
Tythegston. 

Married.—The rev. James Williams, 
B.D. fellow of Jesus college, Oxford, and 
rector of Llandeusant, in the county of 
Anglesey, to Frances, second daughter of 
Thomas Lloyd, Esq. M.A. of the Stone 
House, Shrewsbury. 

Married.—The rev. Edward Murray, 
second son of the late Right Rev. Lord 
George Murray, Bishop of St. David’s, 
and nephew of the Duke of Atholl, to 
Ruperta Catharine, only child of the late 
Sir George Wright, Bart. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The Wrath of Cain; a Boyle Lecture, 
delivered at the Church of St. Martin's 
in-the-Fields, Wednesday, February 7th, 
1822. By the Rev. William Harness, A.M. 
Alternate Morning Preacher at ‘Trinity 
Chapel, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Dowager Countess De La Ware. 8vo. 
3s, 6d. 

Rivingtons’ Annual Register ; or a View 
of the History, Politics, and Literature for 
the Year 1797, 8vo. i. 4s, 


A Summary of Christian Faith and Prac- 
tice, confirmed by References to the Text 
of Holy Scripture, compared with the Li- 
turgy, Articles, and Homilies of the Church 
of England ; and illustrated by Extracts 
from the Chief of those Works which re- 
ceived the Sanction of public Authority 
from the Time of the Reformation to the 
final Revision of the Established Formula- 
ries. By the Rev. E. J. Burrow, D.D. 
F.R, and LS, 3 vols. 12mo, 11. 1s. 
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Sixteen Village Sermons, on certain 
Parts of the Christian Character. By the 
Rev. Edward Berens, A.M. 12mo. 4s. 

\ New Selection of Reading Lessons, 
with Reflections, For the Use of Na- 
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tional Schools, By Richard Johnson, 
Master of the Central National School, 
Newport-Pagnel, and Author of “ Village 
Schoolmaster’s Assistant,” 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Nearly ready for publication, Marci 
Presbyteri celedensis Explanatio Fidei ad 
Cyrillum: nunc primum seorsim Edita, 
Accedit versio Anglicana, et varietas Lec- 
tionis e Codicibus MSS, 

In the Press, Ecclesia Africana: sive Col- 
lectanea de Dicecesibus, Ecclesiis, Scholis, 
Ribliothecis, Episcopis aliisque Doctoribus, 
Synodis, et Symbolis, Africanis ; quae in- 
serviant Studiosis tum Historia et Anti- 
quitatum Eccles Africane, tum fidei ab 
ea Conservate, Pars Prima, The First 


Part will contain the English Extracts, 
with one Latin Extract from Spanheim’s 
Geographia Ecclesiastica, 

Nearly ready for publication, Adno- 
tationes Millii Aucte et Correct ex Pro- 
iegomenis suis, Wetstenii, Bengelii, et Sa- 
baterii Ad [. Joann. V. 7. una cum Duabus 
Epistolis Richardi Bentleii et Observa- 
tionibus Joannis Seldeni, Christophori Mat- 
thie Pfaffii, et Christiani Friderici Sch- 
midii de eodem loco. Collecte et Edite 
a Thoma Burgess, S.T.P. 8.R.S, S.A,S. et 
S.R.S.L. Episcopo Menevensi, 





POLITICAL 


THE nation already begins to feel 
the beneficial effects of the meeting 
of Parliament. The violent oppo- 
sition with which ministers were 
threatened, has dwindled away to 
nothing ; and the landlords and te- 
nants, who were complaining of their 
insuperable difficulties and dis- 
tresses, have in a great measure re- 
turned to their senses. The parlia- 
mentary debates have convinced and 
satisfied all reasonable men, that 
agriculturists bear no more than 
their fair proportion of the public 
burdens; that their circumstances, 
in the long run, have been more 
prosperous than those of any other 
class; that the country is abun- 
dantly able to fulfil all its engage- 
ments, and that national ruin and na- 
tional bankruptcy are nothing more 
than the ridiculous bugbears of the 
weak, or the mischievous predic- 
tions of the wicked. Messrs. Cob- 
bett and Co, affirm that the country 
is ruined, and cannot pay its debts. — 
Mr. Tierney and Mr. Ricardo, and 
other eminent members of opposi- 
tion, maintain directly the reverse, 
and have no doubt thatthere is still 
amine of wealth in Great Britain, 
which will enable it to triumph over 
all its embarrassments. This is the 
first result of the present session of 


RETROSPECT. 


parliament — the desponding have 
been encouraged, and the ill-inten. 
tioned have been rebuked—and in- 
creasing confidence must be the ob. 
vious and speedy consequence. 

The principal difference which 
has arisen among the opposite par- 
ties in the senate, refers to our fu- 
ture plans and prospects—the mi- 
nisters upholding an efficient sink. 
ing fund—the opposition proposing 
to do away with it entirely, and to 
take off taxes equivalent to its 
amount, It has been decided, by 
a large majority, that the former 
system shall be adopted—and we 
sincerely rejoice in the determina- 
tion. The greatest statesmen that 
England ever saw, agreed in estab- 
lishing and supporting this fund, 
although they agreed in nothing 
else—long experience has proved 
its value; and at the very moment 
in which its abolition is desired, it 
is enabling government to save a 
million and a half annually, by re- 
ducing the five per cents. to fours. 
If under such circumstances the 
sinking fund is to be destroyed, at 
all events we ought to hear very 
plain reasons for the measure, It 
ought to come recommended not 
merely by the eloquence and in- 
genuity of its advocates, but by 
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their great financial skill and cha- 
racter, by the concurrence of the 
principal monied and mercantile in- 
terests, by the support of those who 
are not systematically in Opposition 
to the government, or openly en- 
deavouring to bring themselves into 
power. None of these recommenda- 
tions are possessed by the greater 
measure of us. The opposition, and 
the opposition only have supported 
it; they regarded it as a proper 
question to embarrass the ministry ; 
they hoped that it would have found 
favour with the country gentlemen, 
and they are very deservedly disap- 
pointed, 

The only subject upon which it 
is probable that the House of Com- 
mons will be more equally divided, 
is the subject of retrenchment. It 
is impossible to deny that the re- 
forms and reductions which have 
been effected during the last sum- 
mer, might have been commenced, 
if not completed three years ago. 
The inference is, that ministers will 
be economical, as soon as they are 
compelled to be so, but not before: 
and this inference must weigh with 
every independent member of the 
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senate, when he is voting for the 
abolition of places. 

We believe there is no doubt that 
the plan for reducing the five per 
cents. will be carried into immediate 
effect. The only question is, whe. 
ther the bonus already offered will 
suffice, or whether government will 
be compelled to propose more fa- 
vourable terms. This depends upon 
the price of stocks: if they continue 
as they now are, the original bonus 
is expected to prove sufhcient; if 
they fall it will be insufhcient. 

Ireland, which must hereafter at- 
tract so much of the attention of 
parliament, has been disposed of 
for the present in the only manner 
of which the case admits. The 
hands of the government have been 
strengthened by the re-enaction of 
the Insurrection Act, and it merely 
remains to lament that the Act was 
ever repealed. When it has once 
more effected its object, and tran. 
quillized our unfortunate neigh- 
bours, the time will have arrived 
for inquiring into the real grievances 
of the Irish, and endeayourmg to 
remove them. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Poor Curate’s Statement should be communicated with his name to 


the proper authorities. 


®ET®* has been received, and is under consideration. 

A London Curate cannot be inserted. 

The account of Bernard Hall shall appear. 

We have received a long aud angry Letter from Mr. G. F. Stratton, on 


the subject of the Warwickshire Bible Society. 


Our conduct respecting 


such Letters has always been regulated by a short and simple principle. 
We have never objected to insert any explanatory circumstance with which 
we have been furnished ; but have always refused to print answers to our 
Reviews. Mr. Stratton’s Epistle is not such an answer; but he goes out 
of his way to attack other persons: and from the tone in which he writes, 
can hardly have expected that his Letter should be noticed, We are wil- 
ling, however, to insert all that can be justly considered as self-de- 
fence. He informs us, that he does not reside in Warwickshire, that 
he asserted, that he had conferred with 15,000 persons on the occasion 
of establishing the Oxford Bible Society, and that Mr. Percy is nota 
Methodist Preacher. The first fact is immaterial, unless Mr. Stratton 
had added, that he does reside in Warwickshire. The second we ex- 
tracted from a very laudatory report of Mr. Stratton’s speech, which ap- 
peared in Jagkson’s Oxford Journal, June 26, 1813. The third is only 
a misnomer, as Mr, Percy is an Independent minister and preaches to all 
sects. 
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In a few days will be published, a new Edition, carefully corrected throughout, of 


TT E CLERICAL GUIDE, or ECCLESIASTICAL DIREGs 
TORY ; containing a complete Register of the Prelates and other Dignita- 
ries of the Church: a List of all the Benefices in England and Wales, arranged 
alphabetically in their several Counties, Dioceses, Archdeaconries, &e. The 
Names of their respective Incumbents, the Year wherein they were instituted, 
the Population of the Parishes, Value of the Livings, Names ofthe Patrons, &c. &c, 
And an Appendix, containing Alphabetical Lists of those Benefices which are 
in the Patronage of the Crown, the Bishops, Deans and Chapters, and other 
Public Bodies. 

Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington, No. 62, St. Paul’s Church- Yard, and No. 3, 

W aterloo-Place, Pall-Mall. 


In one vol. 8yo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, | .q.% 


AN ANALYSIS of HOOKER’S EIGHT BOOKS of ECCLESI- 
a ASTICAL POLITY. i, 
By the Rev. J. COLLINSON, M.A; 
Rector of Gateshead, Durbam. 
Printed for F.C. and J. Rivington, No. 62, St. Paul's Church-yard, and 3, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall. 














‘This Day is published, in One thick Volume, i2mo. price 7s. 6d. boards. 


by ERMONS and MISCELLANEOUS PIECKS, 
By the Rev. ROBERT WYNELL MAYOW, 
Formerly of Exeter College, Oxford ; and Curate of Ardwick, near Manchester. 
Yo which is prefixed, A MEMOIR of HIS LIFE. 
Printed for Budd and Calkin, BookseHers to the King, 98, Pall-Mall. 


This Day is published, in 12mg. price 48, in boards, 
‘IXTEEN VILLAGE SERMONS, on certain Parts of the Cbris- 


tian Character. 
By the Rey. EDWARD BERENS, M.A. 
Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington, No. 62, St. Paul’s Chureh-Yard, and No. 3, 
Waterloo-Place, Pall-Mail. 
Of whom may be bad, by the same Author, 
1, Vittace Sermons. Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 
PastoraL Apvvice TO Marrrep Persons. 3d, 
— —- TO PaReEnts. 3d. 
m vo Senvants. 3d. 
. AN Appress upon THE Orrfice For trae CHuuRCHING of Women. 34d. 
3, CHRISTIAN Powitics. 6d. 
. History or Joun Witpcoose. 94. 











‘This Day is published, in 12mo. price stitched 2s, with the Music, 3s. Gd. the 


Third Edition, corrected, of 


COURSE of PSALMS selected from the New Version, for the 
Services of the United Church of England and Ire‘and, applicable to the 
proper Lessons, Epistles, and Gospels; with a Table of Referenee to Psalms 
for Charitable and other Occasions ; and also the Hymns for Christmas and 
Kaster Days. 
By the Rey. J. T. BARRETT, D.D. 
Or Sr. Perer’s Cortece, Campnipas, 

To which is added, a Set of plain Psalm Tunes, and Chaunts for the Gloria 
Patri, selected and arranged expressly for this Work, by B. Jacon. 

Printed for T. and BH. Rodd, Little Newport-Strect, Leicester-Fields ; and 
sold by F. C. and J. Rivington, No. 3, Waterloo-Place, Pall-Mall, and No, 62, 
St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 

N.B. The Music may be had separate. 


THE RESURRECTION OF LAZARUS. 


This Day is published, in Octavo, price 14s. 


TH RESURRECTION of LAZARUS; a Course of Sermons on 
the Eleventh Chapter of the Gospel according to St. John; from the 
French of Beausobre. 





By HENRY COTES, _. 
Vicar of Bedlington, aud Chaplain to the Right Hon. the. Earl of Digby. 
London: Published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Paternostcr-row, 
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in the Patronage of the Crown, the Bishops, Deans and Chapters, and other 
Public Bodies. 

Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington, No. 62, St. Paul’s Church- Yard, and No. 3, 
W aterloo-Place, Pall-Mall. 





In one vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
AN ANALYSIS of HOOKER’S EIGHT BOOKS of ECCLESI- 
£& ASTICAL POLITY. 
By the Rev. J. COLLINSON, M.A. 
Rector of Gateshead, Durbam. 
Printed for F.C. and J. Rivingtun, No. 62, St. Paul's Church-yard, and 3, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall. 


‘This Day is published, in One thick Volume, i2mo. price 7s. 6d. boards. 
GERMONS and MISCELLANEOUS PIECKS, 
K By the Rev. ROBERT WYNELL MAYOW, 
Vormerly of Exeter College, Oxford ; and Curate of Ardwick, near Manchester, 
Yo which is prefixed, A MEMOIR of HIS LIFE. 
Printed for Budd and Calkin, Booksellers to the King, 98, Pall-Mall, 








This Day is published, in 12mo. price 4s, in boards, 


; GIXTEEN VILLAGE SERMONS, on certain Parts of the Chris- 


tian Character. 
ty the Rey. EDWARD BERENS, M.A. 
Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington, No. 62, St. Paul’s Chureh-Yard, and No. 3, 
Watcrloo-Place, Pall-Mail. 
Of whom may be bad, by the same Author, 
. VittaGce Sermons, Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 
. PastoraL Apvvice To Marrrep Persons. 34. 
= —- TO Pakents. 3d. 
" - TO S@nvants. 3d. 
5. AN ADDRESS UPON THE OFFICE FOR THE CHURCHING OF Women. 3d. 
3, CHRISTIAN Powitics. 6d. 
. History of Joun Witpcoose. 94. 








@ This Day is published, in 12mo. price stitched 2s, with the Music, 3s. 6d. the 


Third Edition, corrected, of 

COURSE of PSALMS selected from the New Version, for the 

44% Services of the United Church of England and Ire'and, applicable to the 

proper Lessons, Epistles, and Gospels; with a Table of Referenee to Psalins 

for Charitable and other Occasions ; and also the Hymns for Christmas and 
Laster Days. 

By the Rey. J. T. BARRETT, D.D. 
Or Sr. Perer’s CoLttece, CAMBRIDGE. 
To which is added, a Set of plain Psalm Tunes, and Chaunts for the Gloria 


Patri, selected and arranged expressly for this Work, by B. Jacos. 


Printed for T. and H. Rodd, Little Newport-Strect, Leicester-Fields ; and 
sold by F, C. and J. Rivington, No. 3, Waterloo-Place, Pall-Mall, and No, 62, 


® St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 


N.B. ‘The Music may be had separate. 


THE RESURRECTION OF LAZARUS. 
This Day is published, in Octavo, price 14s. 
HE RESURRECTION of LAZARUS; a Course of Sermons on 


the Eleventh Chapter of the Gospel acvording to St. John; from the 
lrench of Beausobre. 


By HENRY COTES, 
Vicar of Bedlington, and Chaplain to the Right Hon, the Earl of Digby. 
Lundou: Published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Paternostcr-row, 
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In a few days will be published, handsomely printed, im ove Volume, Ovtavo, 


NFEMPLATIONS on the LAST DISCOURSES of ou 
BLESSED SAVIOUR wi. HIS DISCIPLES, as xecorded in the Gospel 


of St, John. 
By the Rev. JOHN BREWSTER, M.A. 
Rector of Egglesclifle, Durham. 
Printed for F. C. and J.-Rivington, 62, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and 3, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-Mall. 
Of whom imay be had, by the same Author, 

1. MEDIFATIONS of a RECLUSE: chiefly on Religious Subjects. ‘The 
Fourth Edition. 8vo, 9s. 

2. MEDITATIONS for the AGED ; adapted to the Progress of Human Life. 
The Third Edition. 8vo. 9s.6d. 12mo. 6s. 

3. MEDITATIONS for PENITENTS : and for those engaged in the impor- 
tant Duty of Setr-Examination. To which is added, An Assige Sermon, with 
an Appendix. 8vo. 9s. 

4. PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS on the ORDINATION SERVICES for 
Deacons and Priests, in the United Church of England and Ireland: for the 
Use of Candidates for Orders, and of those who receive their Ordination Vows: 
and respectfully proposed as a Munual for Ministers of all Ages. To which are 
added, appropriate Prayers, for Clergymen, seleeted and original. 8vo. 8s. 

5. A SECULAR ESSAY: containing a retrospective View of Events, 
connected with the Ecclesiastical History of England, during the Eighteenth 
Century ; with Reflections on the State of Practical Religion im that Period, 
Svo. 7s. 

6. THOUGHTS on RESIDING in VILLAGES, with respect to the Obser- 
vation of Religious Duties and Obligations : and an Appendix containing scrip- 
tural Proofs of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 8vo. 1820. 1s, Gd. 

7. A SKETCH of the HISTORY of CHURCHES in ENGLAND: applied 
to the Purposes of the Society for promoting the Enlargement and Building of 
Churches and Chapels. To which is added, a Sermon on the Honour of Ged, in 
Places of Public Worship. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 








This Day are pubtished, iu Octavo, Volumes 13th and 14th, price 11. 1s. in 
boards, of 


"THE WORKS of the Right Hop. Edmund Barke: containing 
Speeches in Westminster Hall, on the Impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
Esq. ; together with the Report from the Committee to inspect the Lord’s Jour- 
nals, and an Appendix. To which is prefixed, an Introduction, addressed to 
Lord Viscount Milton, by the Bishop of Rochester. 
Printed for PF. C. and J. Rivington, No. 62, St. Paul’s Chareh-Yard, and 
No, 3, Waterloo Place, Pall-Mali. 

Of whom may be had, 

The Twelve first Volumes, in Octavo, Price Sl. 14s. ia boards. Vols. 9 ani 
10, may be had separately, price 11 1s. to vomplete Sets ; also Vols. 1 and 2 
at the sume price. 

Two more ¥otumes, which are now in Preparation, will complete the Works. 
The Life, and Letters, are also preparing for Publication. 








This Day is published, price 9s. in boards, the Second Edition with Additions, of 


N ESSAY on the CHARACTER of the APOSTLES an 
EVANGELISTS, designed to prove that they were not Enthusiasts 
coutaining the Sabstance of several Discourses delivered im the Chapel of Trinit) 
College, Dublin. 
By the Very Rev. RICHARD GRAVES, D.D. M.R.LA. 
King’s Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin, Dean of Ardagh, an 
Chaplain to his Execliency Bart Talbot, Lord Lieutenant of Irctand. 
‘fo which is annexed, 

A DISSERTATION on the CUBE of the BLIND MAN near BETHSAIDA 
recorded Mark viii. 22—26. By the late Rev. James Daovusgur, D.D, Former! 
King’s Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin. 

Dublin: printed for Richard Milliken, Grafton-street; and sold by F.C. an 
J. Rivington, 62, St. Paui’s Church-Yard, and 2, Waterloo-Place, Pall-Mail 
and 'T, Cadell, Strand, London, 
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